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FROM THE EDITOR 


One of the most common responses we 
hear from people when they contact 
Exponent II is that they look forward 
to the paper because it reminds them 
that there are like-minded people out 
there in the world. People often describe 
the paper as a “breath of fresh air,” or 
a “lifeline.” These comments have 
always made me happy. I think, 
“Hooray for Exponent II for providing 
such a forum.” 


This month, though, I listened to an 
interview with long-time feminist 
Germaine Greer, whose new book, 
The Whole Woman, has just been pub- 
lished. She talked about how she thinks 
that women have settled for an illusion 
of liberation —not the real thing, how 
our expectations are still too low. It 
made me think about those Exponent 
comments a little differently. I felt sad 
that our “lifeline” came only quarterly, 
that we had to feel good about making 
a connection with someone through a 


magazine. I wondered why we didn’t 
expect more. 


I know that in some ways we do expect 
more. I also believe that the people who 
see Exponent II as a lifeline may not be 
settling for such meager consolation. 
I know that for some of us, our hopes 
have been dashed often enough that to 
continue hoping takes too much energy. 
I hope that if Exponent II feels like a 
lifeline, it will give us the courage and 
the strength to expect more. (And if you 
want Exponent II more than quarterly, 
visit us any time at: 
http://sites.netscape.net/exponent2. 
Sign the guest book and join in the 
conversation with Exponent readers 
around the world.) I hope that the 
paper can inspire us to have open and 
honest conversations with people in 
our day-to-day life. I also hope that in 
addition to Exponent II being a place to 
commiserate — which I believe is an 
important role—it will also be a place to 
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share ideas about how to make positive 
changes in our lives and communities. 


In this issue we celebrate twenty-five 
years of Exponent II. What an amazing 
communal accomplishment! As women 
sent me articles—one by one—for this 
issue, I was struck by the theme of 
letting go of fear and listening to 
ourselves. These stories also teach me 
about expecting more from myself. 


Additionally in this issue we hear 
from two women who talk about the 
connections of women across genera- 
tions. We print Jan Shipp’s speech about 
Exponent II and its role in Mormon 
history and a speech given by Linda 
Wilkins at another celebration of 
longevity — VOICE’s Ten Year 
Anniversary Commemoration. 


To submit an essay, please call, fax, or e-mail: 


Arlington, MA 02476 
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CELEBRATING EXPONENT II 


Reflections 
of an Exponent Crone 


Last summer Jenny Atkinson, Karen 
Haglund, and I were interviewed for a 
TV program about Mormons in Boston. 
It was great fun to talk for well over an 
hour about the experience of being a 
Mormon woman and about why there 
needs to be an Exponent II. It was also a 
lovely experience to share with women 
who exemplify what this paper has 
meant to me. Both Jenny and Karen 
are the kinds of women that Exponent II 
has always attracted. They are safe, 
warm, woman-centered and woman- 
respecting, honest, non-judgmental, 
lively, and they don’t play games. I 
thought how lucky I was to have had 
friends like these Exponent women 
over the years. 


Also significant was the fact that the 
interview was long but only about 
three minutes made it into the TV 
program. It had been edited to emphasize 
a couple of themes we had discussed, 
particularly the message that there are 
many conflicts for Mormon women and 
that, in the end, it is difficult to be a 
Mormon and a woman. As I watched 
the program it crossed my mind to worry 
that some “positive” things I had 
said were edited out, while this more 
controversial message was emphasized. 


It took me back twenty-some years when 
something similar happened with 
Exponent II, and it made me smile 
inside to know that I had come a long 
way with old anxieties about what 
mattered with the Church and me. 


Back then I, along with Claudia 
Bushman and other Exponent sisters, 
was interviewed by L. Tom Perry, and 
then Claudia was interviewed by The 
Boston Globe about our thoughts on 
being Mormon women and about 
Exponent II. After the interviews we 
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fretted for months about what we had 
said and how it would be received. We 
relived each question and answer we 
had uttered, worrying about whom we 
might have offended or who would 
agree or disagree with us or if we might 
lose a temple recommend, as well as 
any number of other deeply feared rejec- 
tions or punishments that we thought 
might come down on our heads and 
ruin our lives. It was traumatic. And, 
indeed, we were criticized by some, 
condemned by others, ostracized and 
labeled by many. It is appalling now 
to remember how many of us were 
so battered by the events then. 


So here I was twenty-some years later 
discussing Exponent II and the burdens 
of being a Mormon woman, and we had 
similar reactions — and it was fine. 
Within forty-eight hours of the airing 
of the show last summer, I had a dozen 
or so loving calls full of praise and 
support for what I had said, and then I 
had the expected calls from this person 
and that reporting to me on all the 
people that had been “deeply disturbed.” 
Hurrah, I thought, as I smiled, knowing 
that it did not matter to me what all 
these critics thought. I said on TV what 
I believed about the challenges 
Mormon women live and I did not 
feel the least bit battered by the wail 
of condemnations. 


I realize that what has changed for me 
is that I am clear now that there are all 
kinds of people, men and women, in the 
Church, and none of us can or should 
try to please all or even most of them. 
When I say what I honestly believe, I 
feel fine about it. If someone criticizes 
me or my words, that is fine. It gives me 
more information about what he or she 
thinks and feels good about saying. It 
brings no shame on me. And it has 
nothing to do with whether the Church 
is true or good or decent or whether I 


am going to stay in it or leave. The great 
shift for me is that now there is no 
trauma at all and no fear of retribution 
for openly saying what I believe. And 
Iam neither more “toned down” nor 
more circumspect nor more brief. 


Part of this is age, I am sure. But part 
of it is Exponent II. Because I have had 
the benefit of these twenty-five years 
of companionship and affirmation from 
wonderful Mormon women, I simply 
do not care about the opinions of “Salt 
Lake,” or this leader or that one, or a 
former visiting teacher or whomever. 
I, of course, appreciate loving praise, 
and I am taught by criticism, but I am 
not harmed by either. And I honestly 
believe this comes in part from all the 
years of discussing this very issue and 
from coming to feel more accepted and 
comfortable as a woman in the Church 
through being a part of Exponent II. 


I am on sabbatical from my teaching 
and for the past five months I have been 
writing a book about Romania, while 
living in Ireland. I have been happily 
in residence at the writer’s and artist’s 
retreat owned by former Exponent II 
editor, Sue Booth-Forbes. As she has 
been recovering beautifully from her 
difficult marriage and divorce, she has 
established this place for people to work 
where the spirit is based in part on 
some values we share from Exponent 
days. Among them is a commitment 
to “no shaming and blaming.” Here, 
all are encouraged to say what is true 
for each of us and never be fearful of 
judgment. It is a healthy place. 


Some people from the Mormon network 
have been among her guests while I 
have been living here. Most have been 
women. What a treat it has been to meet 
old friends and some new. In this quiet 
and welcoming place, women feel free 
to tell their stories. Some are surprising, 
and some are not, but they are all rich. 
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Most of Exponent’s founding mothers pose around 
a statue of John Harvard circa 1974: from top Carrel 
Sheldon, Judy Dushku, from /eft, row 1, Joyce 
Campbell, Stephanie Goodson, Claudia Bushman, 
row 2, Heather Symmes Cannon, Susan Kohler, 
Mary Ann MacMurray, Carolyn Peters (Person), 
and Bonnie Horne. 


What I realize is that I was right when 
I said on TV a year ago that being a 
Mormon woman is hard. Over and over 
I hear it in all the same ways I have 
heard it over the past twenty-five years. 
I also realize that it is even harder when 
women have to endure their hard life 
experiences feeling alone, without 
support and empathy, understanding 
and affirmation. Many of those who 
had Exponent-kinds of friends have 
weathered the storms with less pain 
and share my enthusiasm for what it 
means to walk this road with a friend 
who has those qualities I observe in the 
Jennys and Karens of this world. 


Yes, it is hard to be a Mormon woman, 
but life is hard, and it is supposed to 
be, I believe. The joy is in the living 
with the struggles prayerfully and 
peacefully and consciously and in the 
company of angels like Exponent 
women. I love you, My Darling 
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Sisters. It has been a fabulous twenty- 
five years! 


Judy Dushku 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


“Maverick” Pioneers 


When I met the staff of Exponent II 
almost twenty years ago, I found that 
the paper was in the hands of very 
dynamic women who had vision. These 
women were homemakers and career 
women who dedicated an extraordi- 
nary amount of time to creating this 
publication. Initially I felt somewhat 
intimidated by the amount of expertise 
and energy focused on this project; later 
I realized that the paper was mostly 
created by sheer determination and 
love. The women behind it were 
extraordinary in that they were willing 
to add another responsibility to already 
full lives. It wasn’t surprising that 
issues were often late; it was amazing 
that they came out at all. It was “hands 
on” work. There were committees for 
typing, proofing, pasting-up, and 
mailing. Sometimes these “groups” 
consisted of one person whose car was 
out of commission, husband was out of 
town, and two kids were coming down 
with the flu. Crisis was often the norm. 


I remember when the “typing pool” 
was Stephany Houghton. One hot 
afternoon she called me, exhausted. 
Could I please come watch her tod- 
dler? She had stacks of articles to type 
but Sarah had smeared peanut butter 
into the keyboard. On another occa- 
sion, someone had dropped off man- 
uscripts in Stephany’s mailbox. 
When she went to get them, the mail 
was there but the articles were missing. 
Suspicious, she walked down the block 
to check out the papers blowing about 
in a neighbor’s yard. Apparently the 
mailman had been miffed that the box 
had been stuffed with non-stamped 
material and had tossed the Exponent II 
articles into the bushes. 


Once, faced by a shortage of people 
available to do a mailing (sticking labels 
on and bundling the papers according 
to locale), I coaxed my visiting father 
into helping us. He was somewhat 
chagrined to find that he was credited 
as part of the staff when the next paper 
came out. I think he may have feared 
that his temple recommend might be 
in jeopardy for associating with a 
“maverick” church group. 


To err was human, to forgive was 
mandatory if we were to continue 
publishing. Even I who pride myself 
on being organized had lapses. At the 
first Exponent retreat weekend, I was 
asked by Renee Tietjen, the art editor, 
to take photographs of the event for the 
paper. I decided to use my husband’s 
Minolta—a much fancier camera than 
mine. I took great care to set the film 
speed and get the proper focus, never 
realizing until the guest speakers — 
Esther Peterson and Virginia Sorenson— 
had finished and were strolling off that 
there was no film in the camera. (Check 
out the cover for the Winter 1984 issue 
for a nice picture of their backs.) 


The paper’s production has progressed, 
thanks to the computer age. Our 
organizational flow chart, which Carrel 
Sheldon occasionally feels compelled 
to map out, seems less complicated. The 
“look” of the paper has changed over 
the years as has the “look” of the staff. 
Most of us are now in the above 50 or 
below 35 age brackets. It is reassuring to 
me to see younger staff members share 
the same determination to celebrate 
the diversity of women and to create 
opportunities through the paper for 
all women to join the discussion. 


Being a part of Exponent II, like being 
a Mormon, has had an enormous 
influence on my life. These women in my 
life have been role models and friends 
through joys and trials— pioneer sisters 
in a new age. 


Cheryl Howard 
Arlington, Massachusetts 
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In the 
Beginning 


I have been receiving Exponent II since 
the very first issue came off the press. 
I was living in Chicago near my good 
friend, Charlotte Johnston. She was sent 
about one hundred copies of the first 
issue to help spread the word. She gave 
me twenty of them to help pass out. 


When I read the latest issue inviting 
thoughts about the paper, I felt like the 
paper had come full circle because there 
on page four was an article by Mary 
Johnston, Charlotte’s daughter. What a 
treat to see the baton move through the 
generations, from mothers to daughters. 


My favorite memory of Exponent II was 
helping with the “Chicago Issue” years 
ago when different regions of the 
country were responsible for writing 
most of the articles in a particular issue. 
My favorite article has always been 
“Mother Killed the Snakes, “ an article 
on role reversals in one family. 


Jeri L. Cardon 
Piedmont, California 


Illuminating Bonds 


Twenty five years ago I put my first 
child in a backpack and headed to an 
Exponent II mailing meeting. Anna 
hung over the top of her pack in Carrel 
Sheldon’s front hall while I helped sort, 
bundle, and bag copies of the paper in 
the living room. I don’t remember what 
was said, but I do remember the talk 
was lively, it lasted long past midnight, 
and nobody seemed to be in charge. I 
enjoy the thought that both the paper 
and my daughter have New England 
beginnings, and that in both are 
revived nineteenth century names 
(Woman’s Exponent for the paper, 
Anna Eliza for my daughter’s great- 
great-grandmother). 
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Exponent |I’s first four editors pose for a picture in 1984: from /eft Claudia Bushman, 


tte ht 


Nancy Dredge, Susan Howe, and Sue Booth-Forbes. 


Anna grew up with Exponent II. 
Twenty-two years after that first 
meeting, we went to the Exponent 
Retreat in Hillsboro together. In addition 
to our annual workshops, talent show, 
and worship service, that year we 
wanted to pay tribute to Harriet, a 
member of the family who ran the camp 
and who had cared for Exponent since 
we had started coming in 1983. Harriet 
had died of cancer earlier that year. 
On a starry summer night we revived, 
in her memory, an old Hillsboro tradition 
from its days as a girls camp. At the edge 
of Peace Lake sixty of us launched 
small wooden blocks, each bearing a 
lighted candle. As sixty candles floated 
toward the center of the lake, Anna and 
I stood together as we all joined in song. 


Karen Haglund 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


Spiritual 

Offspring 

Iam a daughter of Exponent II. I listen 
and am grateful beyond words I could 


write or speak about this association. I 
have grown into a woman who needs 


and knows other women, a woman who 
needs and knows the power that 
women have to reach backward and 
forward and bring each other along. 


Of course I have become aware of this 
grace very gradually. When I was a 
young woman, I wanted my own 
mother to be perfect. Perfect in that she 
would always understand me, always 
love the things that I loved, always 
respond in ways that made sense in my 
world, and most importantly know 
and teach me all the enlightened things 
that I wanted to learn. She didn’t 
always deliver on my expectations, 
and I assumed she was useless. 


When I fell in love with the man who 
would be my husband, I simultaneously 
fell in love with his mother, a woman as 
opposite from my mother as possible 
and, therefore, in my college girl 
opinion, more credible. She knew what 
shoes to wear with a denim jumper; 
she knew how to make each person at 
a party feel like the center of attention; 
she was elegant, organized, and utterly 
rational in the most gracious way. She 
was a woman who had raised four sons 
and was eager for daughters. 
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As we grew closer, an interesting 
thing happened. The more I objectively 
and lovingly recognized my mother-in- 


| law’s many gifts and inevitable limita- 


tions, the more I turned and looked at 
my own mother with dawning maturity. 
I saw her spontaneity, her passion and 
strength, how good her spaghetti sauce 
was, the way she threw a ball hard and 
straight. I realized that I had absorbed 
goodness and wonder never attributed 
to my mother’s influence. Finally, I felt 
in awe of both women and thought 
myself particularly charmed to have 
such a pair mothering me. 


About this time, I went to my first 
Exponent retreat. I was eight months 
pregnant, missing both of my moms 
terribly and consumed with a sense of 
isolation. What good was all this 
insight and connection if they were 
2400 miles away? I was talked into 
going for the weekend by friends, 
enticed with tales of green trees and 
writing time. I was depressed enough 
to go on the promise of fried chicken 
alone. I ended up on long walks 
divulging secrets, listening with rapt 
recognition to seminars and testimonies, 
taking endless showers with the sun 
shining on my hair. 


I remember a blue butterfly tattoo, 
sun dresses with bare shoulders 
showing, women hunched over the 
fire with low voices. 


I remember a doctor’s story about a 
patient who scrubbed herself so hard 
before an appointment that she was 
sore, just to be clean enough. The doctor 
cried for this woman who did not 
understand that she was worthy of care 
in any condition. I remember a widow’s 
grief at the loss of intimacy, a woman’s 
pain at feeling too big, another’s sense 
of alienation and ultimate joy in loving 
another woman. Divorce was experi- 
enced as financial ruin, new names, 
midriff tops, and unwieldy freedom. I 
heard singing voices nearly professional 
and others mostly lip-synched. One 
woman wrapped her arms around me, 
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and I felt as though I was being 
enveloped by God—God suddenly as 
Mother. 


I have seemingly hovered on the 
periphery of this group ever since. I 
show up at this or that, read the paper 
and the e-mails, and have gone on other 
retreats. But whatever my physical 
attendance, my spiritual involvement 
has been anything but tangential. What 
I realized that first weekend was that 
what I had been discovering in my 
family life—the admiration for my 
mother-in-law, the newfound apprecia- 
tion for my mother—was the beginning 
of a much more profound wisdom. 

At Exponent, I have mothers all 
around me, women with experiences 
and capabilities unique and essential. 
Women teaching women was what I 
was ready for back then and what I 
continue to long for. The perfection I 
had expected from my mother as a 
child is present in each paper and at 
each retreat in the collective stories 
waiting to be told and heard, each 
voice speaking a particular truth, each 
piece part of the whole embrace. 


Pandora Brewer 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Beauty with Age 


“Grow old along with me-—the best is 
yet to be...” 


What hogwash that couplet is, at least 
in my short-lived family. But in 
Exponent’s case, it seems to be the truth! 
Here I thought the old dear was dodder- 
ing to her end along with me, but she 
has a great new lease on life. Perhaps I 
too need a new editor. 


How could our daughters know of the 
spiritual and intellectual isolation so 
many of us young mothers of the 50s 
and 60s felt in our scattered wards and 
branches? I never lived or went to 
school in Utah. Married to a non- 
member, tied down at home with 


small children in an isolated Southern 
California neighborhood, I was starving 
for sisterhood when my first lifeline 
arrived: the new Mormon journal, 
Dialogue. Through it I made wonderful 
new LDS friends (including Mary 
Bradford, the future co-grandmother of 
my daughter’s children), and I shed 
much of my embarrassment about 
belonging to a “peculiar people.” 


Then Exponent II appeared, like a 
wonderful aunt you never had a chance 
to know, full of family lore, good stories, 
and comforting words. And it belonged 
to us, the sisters who needed it —I, my 
mother, my best friends in Pasadena — 
we all took our turns sharing our 
feelings and ideas with our sisters of 
Exponent. It was a pre e-mail virtual 
support group! 


When Exponent II turned ten, my 
writer/sister-in-spirit Lael Littke and I 
traveled across the country to sleep in 
cold beds and feast on warm feelings 
together at the Exponent IJ Reunion in 
New Hampshire. Could that have 
been 15 years ago? 


Exponent has made me proud to be a 
Woman and a Sister. I thank you with 
love and gratitude for carrying our 
banner into the 21st century. 


Mary Ellen Romney MacArthur 
Eugene, Oregon 


A Haven for 


All Voices 


My fondest memories of Exponent II 
are the friendships I made in the early 
days of working on the paper —when 
we had to do everything by hand. 
Everything meant licking the mailing 
labels, stacking the bundles by zip 
codes, and tying them up with string. 
There was always at least one article 
that sparked our interest and kept us 
going as we licked, stacked, and 
bagged. What was our Mother in 
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Heaven really like? Nobody doubted 
we had one. Or what would we do 
when we had the priesthood? Some 
thought women never would have the 
priesthood while others felt they already 
had it. Although some concerns have 
changed and the paper has become 
updated and easier to publish, the real 
meaning of Exponent II has stayed the 
same. It is a paper by women for women 
of independent speech and thought, a 
place where everyone is welcome and 
all voices are free to be heard. 


Sylvia Russell 
Medford, Massachusetts 


Exponent 
on my 


Mind 


I grew up thinking Exponent II was as 
natural a staple in good Mormon homes 
as the Ensign. The paper was always on 
our coffee table, and I used to delight in 
seeing my “Mommy’s” name in print 
whenever she had an article published. 
I assumed everyone read the paper, so 
I naturally assumed she was famous. 
Famous mommies are very cool, even 
if the fame is self-created. 


I started out as a little girl who skimmed 
the pages of Exponent II looking for 
familiar names and interesting pictures. 
As a teen I advanced to reading the 
articles, excited that there was a place 
where women discussed the issues | 
pondered but couldn’t bring up in 
Young Women’s without confusing 
and irking my poor Laurels teacher. 
Then again, perhaps it was my purple 
hair and affinity for wearing chains that 
scared her... Ah, the misunderstood. 


Somehow I lost touch with Exponent 
during my college years, though I 
certainly could have used the affirmation 
that there were women who shared my 
voice as there didn’t seem to be any in 
my Los Angeles ward other than the 
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belly-dancing free-spirited mother of 
three who took me under her wing. 
When I hit my twenties and decided 
to buy my own subscription to 
Exponent II, it became my quest to 
someday get a letter to the editor 
published —to see my name in print, 
to be like mom, to assert to the world 
that I belonged to this amazing group 
of women whose minds soared in 
fascinating directions. I sent in my letter, 
hoping to soon see my name in type, 
but it never happened. Alas, I reasoned 
that hundreds of letters must be 
received, so there simply wasn’t space 
for mine. But I never gave up hope! 


When I moved to Boston and discovered 
that many Exponent staffers belonged 
to my ward, I felt ’d entered Zion. They 
intimidated me more than a little, but 
after an open invitation —and a year 
later—I’m now on the staff and Board. 
Is it possible I’ve attained Nirvana?! 


I believe my favorite memories of 
Exponent II are the ones I’m now creating. 
I can’t wait for the daughter I’m 
adopting (Lilly) to get to an age where I 
can take her to an Exponent retreat and 
share with her the strength and hope I 
gain from living aloud with my 
Exponent sisters. I want her, too, to 


Exponent Retreat celebrating the paper’s tenth birthday. 


assume our church has need of her 
voice, and then to make it so. To discover 
that one can be both a feminist and a 
woman who loves the Church. To know 
that “God” includes a very real mother. 
To know that being a woman is a 
marvelous adventure into joy. 


As soon as Lilly learns English, I plan 
to get her a subscription to the paper — 
after all, wouldn’t Exponent II make a 
terrific sixth birthday present?! Perhaps 
in another 25 years my daughter can 
write her own Exponent II memories in 
celebration of its 50th year. 


Thank you, Exponent II, for giving me 
hope and a safe place to come home 
to. And thank you Founding Mothers 
for having the courage and chutzpah 
to reignite a flame that never should 
have been extinguished. To life! 


Sarah Farmer 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Confessions 
of an Anti-Molly 


Twenty-two years ago when I was deep 
in the midst of raising four busy small 
children, my sister-in-law brought her 
sister’s Exponent II to my home for me 
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to read some articles on infertility and 
adoption. Because two of my children 
are adopted, Saara knew that I would 
be interested in the candid experiences 
shared by the women in this little 
paper. Saara was right. I identified with 
the articles, but more importantly I 
discovered that I was not a solo Anti- 
Molly Mormon. Others were willing 
to tell of their unorthodoxy, admit 
mistakes, desires, and unfilled expec- 
tations. Other women were sounding 
assertive and vocal, and were taking 
control of their own lives. Others were 
nauseated by the mention of 
Homemaking Meeting and, wonder of 
wonders, some women in Mormondom 
were admitting that they were not even 
baking bread! More were identifying 
inequalities in the Church, challenging 
old traditions and myths, and claiming 
a tie to the feminist movement. I hung 
a “must not be disturbed” sign with the 
arrival of all new Exponent II’s, read- 
ing every issue straight through 
while savoring the delicious taste of 
the unregulated and uncorrelated 
female stories. Exponent II has helped 
me see a way to remain active in the 
Church without relinquishing my own 
identity and power. My favorite 
friends are found on the pages of 
Exponent I. Thank you. Thank you. 


Suzann Werner 
Gilbert, Arizona 


A Place in 


Exponent I| 


Recently, old copies of Exponent II were 
offered for sale to anyone interested in 
coming to collect them from Jenny 
Atkinson’s attic. I hurried over to get as 
complete a set of old issues as possible. 
I brought them home and got out the 
old copies of Exponent II 1 had saved 
and began sorting each stack chrono- 
logically. One issue caught my eye. It 
was addressed to my freshman dorm at 
BYU and was dated 1976. It was the 
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seventh issue of Exponent II ever printed. 
I had saved it for 25 years! 


The first time I discovered Exponent II, 
I was a new student at BYU, browsing 
the shelves for something wonderful, 
enlightening, and of course, educational 
to read. I recall my excitement over 
finding this unique paper that focused 
not only on women’s issues but Mormon 
women’s issues. I was thrilled to read 
women’s voices speaking honestly and 
articulately about topics I cared about. 
My 1976 issue included a forum address 
by Eloise Bell entitled: “Feminism at 
BYU.” Where else would I have found 
such an article? 


As a freshman, I must have held a 
secret hope that someday I could be 
part of such an exciting and history- 
making adventure as Exponent II. When 
my husband’s job brought us to Boston 
in 1990, it was only a matter of weeks 
before I had found my way to this 
group. Since then, I have been 
enriched over and over by working, 
playing, struggling, and dreaming 
with my Exponent sisters. 


I now own a box of Exponent II’s dating 
back to its origins. I feel fortunate to 
be part of its history. 


Robin Zenger Baker 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


Looking to the Future 


Happy Birthday, X2, now grown into 
a lovely young lady, no longer easily 
shaken and embarrassed, but wise and 
strong. These coming years of your 
maturity will continue to bring forth 
accomplishments and products no one 
would have dared imagine at your birth. 
Carefully nurtured and taught by a 
succession of mothers and governesses, 
you have tried out many styles of 
behavior, and you are still learning and 
experimenting today. Your recent make- 
over gives you a svelter, cleaner look — 
stripped for action, one might say. 


What does the future hold? Your 
grandmother looks into her crystal ball 
and sees many good years to come. I 
see a long line of crisp issues as steady 
as Duncan’s regal progeny. I see 
additional publications: the anthology, 
a collection of new longer essays, a 
collection of poetry, how-to-do-it books 
on several subjects, a directory of X2ers. 
I see activities binding the group closer 
together: a speakers’ bureau, a road 
show in which X2ers take a program to 
several sites, the annual presentation of 
awards —I even see the medal presented 
with the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil and the enameled red apple of 
experience on a red ribbon. I see the 
adoption of a special insignia marking 
the initiated. What is it? A new costume 
like the bloomer dress? A tatoo? A henna 
bracelet? No, I guess I don’t see that. 


I see an effort to articulate and list 
our desires, some codification of the 
conditions and events we would like 
to see happen. Some individual and 
group master plans. What do Mormon 
women want? If we could write out our 
wishes, debate them, and work toward 
a consensus, we could forge a document 
that would make a difference. 


In the meantime, ladies, Carry on! That 
contradictory mantra encourages self- 
less dedication while it also legitimizes 
raising a fuss. 


Claudia Bushman 
New York City, New York 


An Exponent !/ 
Memory and Legacy 


I remember one day over 20 years ago 
sitting on a stone bench in the little 
garden by Arlington’s public library 
reading the Exponent II mail. It was an 
interlude of solitude in the hectic, busy 
life of a young mother, and I was struck 
by the contrast to the lives of many of 
the writers. There were women who 
felt isolated in their wards because 
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they were single or working moms or 
older or more educated. There were 
women who felt smothered by the 
conservatism in their wards. There 
were some women who felt thwarted 
in their ambitions by the pressure to 
stay home with young children. There 
were women who were afraid to speak 
their minds if they had doubts or 
questions. All these women found a 
sympathetic voice in Exponent II, and I 
felt overwhelmed by the need that our 
little paper addressed. 


In the intervening years, I’ve experienced 
the loneliness of the single parent and, 
more recently, of the older single 
woman. I’ve experienced a ward 
where I didn’t fit in and another where I 
learned to hold back my more liberal 
opinions. My experience in the Arlington 
library garden comes back to me when 
I’m feeling especially isolated and I 
know I’m not alone. This memory gives 
me the comfort I need to persevere and 
appreciate the richness of my life even 
though it doesn’t fit the pattern of the 
“Proclamation on the Family.” 


Heather Symmes Cannon 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Spreading the Word 


I have observed with interest as 
Exponent II has shifted generations 
during the last few years. Not only the 
format but the tone is different as 
younger women write about issues that 
have resulted from changes in our society 
since the publication was born out of the 
desperation, frustation, and anger of 
the time. Recent issues seem to speak 
with a sense of entitlement as though 
the changes we fought for in the early 
years have all happened. Some of them 
have, but there is still much to be done. 
Iam delighted that Exponent II has lasted 
long enough for new blood to take over, 
but I regret that there are still so few 
who have heard of it or read it. This 
last Christmas I sent subscriptions to 
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several younger friends. I think that is 
something we all need to do—spread 
the word so a third generation will be 
able to help celebrate when the 50th 
anniversary comes around. 


Judith Curtis 
Phoenix, Arizona 


A Gift From a 


Friend 


The friend who introduced me to 
Exponent II will be forever special to 
me, just for that one act. It came at a 
time when I needed to know that I 
didn’t have to be a “Molly Mormon,” 
and I have welcomed each issue with 
great joy. When we moved to New 
York, my subscription got “lost,” and I 
went for some time without an issue. 
When we got it straightened out and I 
received that first issue, I literally 
danced for joy all over the house. My 
biggest dilemma is whether to drop 
everything and just sit down and read 
the whole thing, or savor an article a 
day. Exponent II has taught me that I 
can have an opinion that doesn’t 
necessarily match all the others in 
my ward or LDS community. I have 
learned to be more empathetic with 
others who have problems that I am 
blessed not to have. I believe I have 
learned to be less judgmental. And of 
course, the great joy of being “pub- 
lished” a couple times has certainly 
boosted my ego. Thanks to all who 
make this great publication possible. 


Lynda Avery 
Massena, New York 


Onlysleeeee 


C.S. Lewis wrote that “friendship 
begins at the moment one person says 
to another, ‘What, you too? I thought 
that only I.. .’.” My “conversation” 
with Exponent II has brought many 


such moments over the years and 
introduced me to many friends. And 
what friends! Warm, bright, funny, kind 
women who love God and yet feel 
places where Mormonism pinches their 
souls in one way or another. How 
often I’ve been relieved to discover 
that at least one person somewhere has 
had the same experience I’m having 
and survived to tell the tale—and tell it 
well. Exponent friends have comforted, 
enlightened, provoked, and sustained 
me in my growing up as a Mormon 
and as a feminist and as a woman. 
What a relief and a delight it has been 
to discover how wrong I was when “I 
thought that only 1...” 


Kris Haglund 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


Remembering Exponent I] 
25 Years Later 


The year Exponent II was born was one 
of many conflicts. I remember the voic- 
es of students protesting the Vietnam 
War in Harvard Yard and on the 
Cambridge Commons. I remember when 
the SDS (Students for a Democratic 
Society) closed down Harvard. I 
remember the trashing of Harvard 
Square, and my husband’s call 
encouraging me to leave our home at 
95 Irving Street and take the children 
to my aunt’s home in Brookline. 


This was the world swirling around 
our lives when Exponent II came to life. 
Many of us (LDS stay-at-home moms) 
were often asked rather condesendingly, 
“Don’t you do anything other than stay 
at home with your kids? ““ Many women 
felt a high level of discomfort about 
the direction of the women’s movement 
which seemed to exclude the value of 
home and family. Yes, that was where 
I was, but time wasted, never. Dull, 
never. Exhausting, always. 


Claudia Bushman mobilized us to 
come together and talk about our 
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Exponent || has never shied away from 
difficult topics. 


lives, share our hopes and dreams, 
acknowledge the importance of this 
new movement of women, and figure 
out where we were in it. 


Most of you know the story. The first 
step was the preparation for a series 
of lectures to give at the Cambridge 
LDS Institute on the early history of 
women in the Church, which was later 
published as Mormon Sisters. Then the 
joy of discovering copies of the Woman’s 
Exponent in Widener Library and finally 
deciding to publish a quarterly news- 
paper that would give Mormon women 
a platform to share their experience and 
creativity in their own words. All of this 
was done with great encouragement 
from Claudia telling us, “You do have 
something important to say.” 


For twenty-five years there has been a 
continuous conversation between the 
women who write, publish, and read 
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Exponent II. It is a tribute to the tenacity 
of a few, who used the kitchen table or 
the attic to get the issue ready for press. 
The years when I was the managing 
editor were wonderfully crazy. Often 
a dinner for my husband’s Harvard 
staff was going on while Exponent II 
staffers were going up and down the 
back stairs as we “pasted up” the next 
issue in the attic. The William James 
House, our home, could and did 
accommodate a great “variety of social, 
professional, and religious experiences,” 
and we who lived there loved it. 


The issues have not changed much in 
twenty-five years. My relationship with 
my Mother in Heaven, the marginal- 
ization of women in Church leadership, 
women and the priesthood, and the 
workplace/home dilemma are still my 
concerns. What has changed is how I 
think about them and how I function 
within the institution of the Church 
and in my community. 


I have moved from public expressions 
on these issues to a more private 
experience. My relationship with my 
Mother in Heaven is strong, powerful, 
and private. I do not allow priesthood 
members to make comments that mar- 
ginalize women in my presence. A gentle 
or at times not so gentle reminder takes 
care of the moment. Will it make a dif- 
ference in the long run? I don’t know. 
That is not in my control. I can only 
decide how I will live my life. Women 
and the priesthood will someday be 
resolved. The issue of women in the 
workplace is now a non-issue. Over 
half of the work force in Utah is female. 
That’s just the way it is regardless of 
any admonitions from the pulpit. What 
does matter and what is apparent is 
the commitment of women to the 
well-being of their families, whether or 
not they are in the “work force.” We 
know that efforts to make families 
strong and safe in a time of stress and 
violence is huge. 


We have never needed the strength of 
sisterhood and the belief in our values 


as we do today. The events in Kosovo 
and Littleton have caused me to look 
again at what matters most, and at what 
I must do to assure our children and 
grandchildren they are valued and that 
the world can be a safe place. Perhaps 
the most distressing report I read on one 
of the young men who perpetrated the 
Littleton massacre discussed this boy’s 
lack of attachment or loyalty to any- 
thing except to the “Plan” of carrying 
out this horror. With the complicated 
lives of so many, be it our own, or family, 
or friends, have we lost touch with most 
important work we have to do, the 
work of creating an environment of 
trust and love in our homes? A place 
where our children want to be? 


Thanks to you who have continued the 
tradition of Exponent II. The opportunity 
and discipline to write is a huge gift. 
How often do we think we have some- 
thing to say and, when facing the empty 
computer screen wonder, “What did I 
want to say?” Well, regardless of the 
angst, we do have something to say; the 
doing is the discipline. Exponent II has 
always been and continues to be a safe 
place where our words can be shared 
and appreciated. Thanks to so many for 
sustaining this important legacy. 


Grethe Peterson 
Park City, Utah 


Opening the Package 


An old Hopi says that when we make 
a decision or take an action we are 
preparing a package to be opened in 
the future. Iam so very grateful to 
those inspired women who started 
publishing Exponent II twenty-five years 
ago. I have been “opening the package” 
ever since, each time an issue arrives 
in the mail. I’ve benefitted enormously 
from the writings of my Exponent II 
sisters and have made some contribu- 
tions myself that I hope were helpful. 


I'm now one of the “old guard,” happy 
to see a new generation take charge. I’m 
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When Lynn Anderson becomes a little too 
carried away, Mimmu Sloan carries her 
away. Exponent Retreat, 1995. 


excited by their strength and intelligence, 
as well as their spirituality. The package 

they are preparing is sure to uphold and 
nourish the generations of LDS women 

still to come. 


With all good wishes and many thanks 
on the 25th anniversary. 


Lael Littke 
Passadena, California 


Launching 
Exponent I! 


You might not expect the women’s 
movement to have had much of an 
impact on an isolated Mormon mother 
who stayed at home. It might not have, 
except that I was becoming friends with 
other Mormon women in my ward who 
had more of a world view. Our first 
response to the women’s movement in 
the early 70s was to talk together about 
our lives and then to study women of 
the past, looking for role models. We 
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were thoughtful — especially about 
Mormonism and about women. 


I started meeting regularly with these 
women when we were involved ina 
project of writing, collecting, and editing 
stories by and about Mormon women 
for the pink issue of Dialogue that 
Claudia Bushman guest-edited in 1971. 
Some of us already had a history of 
publishing. As a Relief Society fund- 
raising project, some members of the 
group had created A Beginner’s 
Boston —a new student and tourist 
guide to the Boston area that sold in 
all the local bookstores. 


The Dialogue project whetted our 
appetites to learn more about Mormon 
women of the past. We volunteered to 
teach an Institute class on early Mormon 
women’s history, and each of us picked 
a woman or a topic and began 
researching. The classes were great. 
After that success we decided that, since 
we had gathered so much wonderful 
information that was very interesting 
yet unavailable, we really should 
write a book. 


Writing my chapter for Mormon Sisters: 
Women in Early Utah was much harder 
than I thought it would be. Even though 
I had two little kids at the time, I also 
had a very supportive husband with 
flexible job hours. I spent all the time I 
could in the Widener Library at Harvard 
and the Boston Public Library doing 
research and checking sources. Both 
libraries had excellent collections of 
Mormon and anti-Mormon publications 
from the 1800s. 


When the book project was sent off to 
prospective publishers for review, we 
decided to begin publishing a quarterly 
feminist Mormon women’s newspaper. 
We hoped to give our sisters a voice that 
could be heard. Through research for 
the Institute class, we had discovered 
the Woman’s Exponent, a Mormon 
women’s newspaper published in Utah 
from 1872 to 1914. It seemed appropriate 
to call our paper Exponent II. 


We initially formed Mormon Sisters Inc. 
as the corporation to publish Exponent II. 
However, we soon changed it to 
Exponent II, Inc., when we were 
informed that our choice of name had 
offended some of our Mormon sisters 
because the name encompassed all 
Mormon women, not just a small group. 
Such a possibility hadn’t occurred to 
us, but seemed quite reasonable once 
pointed out. 


I helped set up the financial accounting, 
helped create and mail out advertising 
flyers, and managed the subscription 
database, which we typed on keypunch 
cards at MIT. Sometimes I typed the 
paper. One scene firmly etched in my 
mind is of me sitting at the end of 
the table typing up submissions to the 
paper with baby #3 balanced on my 
knees in such a position that he could 
nurse while I typed. Children #1 & #2 
happily raced around our big old 
kitchen. At that moment I was awed 
by my commitment to get the job done 
and felt powerful in my ability to 
accomplish it. It was an amazing contrast 
to my usual feeling that taking care of 
three little children was so difficult that 
adding anything —like getting the 
laundry done—was almost beyond me. 
Somehow in the process of working on 
Exponent II, 1 became someone who 
could do an awful lot more than I had 
previously realized I could. 


We pasted up the paper in my dining 
room with women, sometimes with 
their babies beside them on the floor, 
working at all hours of the day and 
night. We worked on light boards made 
by my husband out of junk wood from 
our basement. We taped the finished 
pages to the walls all around the room 
to measure our progress, as well as to 
get a sense of the flow and the look of 
the finished product. A typical scenario 
at my house was women working at 
the light boards, women proofreading 
pages on the walls, someone typing up 
corrections, and someone letter pressing 
titles. Claudia, our wonderful editor, 
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was there making sure the articles were 
in the right order, often editing late 
submissions. Her connections to many 
women throughout the Church brought 
us an array of interesting authors. 
Carolyn Person (then Peters), our 
delightfully eccentric art editor, was 
there designing the layout as we went, 
adding art when she had it and creating 
or finding it when she didn’t. Within 
the first year, we had over 4,000 sub- 
scribers — which made for a big pile of 
papers to label and bundle and bag for 
bulk mail. 


Our newspaper was an instant success, 
but our book, Mormon Sisters, had been 
making the rounds of publishers for a 
year without any success. Deseret Book 
said they “wouldn’t touch it with a 
ten-foot pole.” They thought it was a 
very good book, but “dangerous.” We 
thought it was important and should be 
published. So I turned my Exponent II 
job of business manager over to Roslyn 
Udall and set up Emmeline Press, Ltd. 
so we could publish Mormon Sisters: 
Women in Early Utah ourselves. 


Within a few months boxes of books 
completely filled my dining room, 
stacked from floor to ceiling. (We 
moved paste-up to Grethe Peterson’s 
attic for the duration.) We printed 
1,000 hardcover copies of the book 
and 5,000 paperbacks. They were all 
sold within a year. Later, a “legitimate” 
Utah publishing house (Signature 
Press) picked up the book for a second 
and third printing. Happily, after several 
years of being out of print, it was 
republished in 1997 by Utah State 
University Press. 


I learned a lot working on these projects. 
For one thing, I learned that I loved 
these women. They were great. I was 
great. We were great together. We could 
and did do wonderful things. We were 
all mothers. We were all Mormons. Yet 
we were all very different from each 
other. Only two of us were employed 
full time, teaching at different colleges. 
Some of us had college degrees, some 
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of us did not. Two were working on 
dissertations. However, we all shared in 
the process of having our conscious- 
nesses raised about women’s issues 
and about ourselves. 


Our differences, then as well as now, 
kept reminding us that we have no 
agreement on any particular cause and 
therefore hold no group point of view 
beyond recognizing the value of each 
womans voice and the merit of offering 
a platform for those voices to be heard. 
Our commitment to being an open 
forum for women kept us together 
through sometimes intense efforts to 
resolve disagreements over style, content, 
and control of our project. Giving 
Mormon women a voice always was 
and still remains Exponent’s mission. 


This mission still seems very important 
to me. In the early days of publishing 
the paper, it felt like a Holy Calling. 
And working with the group of women 
committed to publishing Exponent II 
offered a wealth of learning, a fair 
amount of frustration, a good amount 
of love and “sisterhood,” and a feeling 
of real satisfaction from our dual 
accomplishments: the actual publication 
of a substantive newspaper and the 
working together of a pretty amazing 
group of women. 


Carrel Hilton Sheldon 
Arlington Massachusetts 


Sisters of the Sky 


I have subscribed to Exponent II for 
twenty-two years now. For me, 
Exponent II represents the blossoming 
years, when I first tentatively spread my 
unused wings to fly into the adult world. 
At the time, I wasn’t very experienced 
in using wings let alone in knowing in 
what direction to fly. With Exponent II 
I met strong, capable women who had 
a vision of the sky. 


I grew up in Salt Lake City where as a 
teenager I attended Mutual in the pre- 


Young Women’s program days. One 
day my good friend Martha, who was 
not a member of the Church, came over 
to see me. We had grown up across the 
street from each other and had been 
friends since we were four years old. She 
had two older sisters. That particular 
day, I was busy trying out some new 
beauty routine that I had recently 
learned. As Martha stared at me in the 
bathroom mirror she asked, “Where did 
you learn to do those things since you 
don’t have an older sister?” 


I had never thought about this before. 
I realized that I had learned this, as 
well as many other things, at Mutual. 
It took me several more days to realize 
that with three older brothers and a 
younger sister, Mutual fulfilled the role 
of the big sister. It was the big sister I 
had never had but always wanted. 


After finishing at BYU in 1976, I packed 
up and moved to Boston, where I dis- 
covered Exponent II. As a recent college 
eraduate, I was still young and naive. 
I was trying to discover my wings. I 
basked in the feeling of sisterhood 
that I experienced in Exponent. What 
a wonderful community of women! 
I appreciated the honesty that I 
found there. I had never before 
experienced such open sharing of 
feelings with a group of women. 
Although initially this was quite 
intimidating, it proved to be liberating 
to have such honest communication. 
Growing up in the constraints of our 
sometimes judgmental Mormon 
community, I found a freedom with 
Exponent II that I had never previ- 
ously experienced. 


Exponent’s most valuable contribution 
to my life was giving me a vision of 
what an intelligent, confident, LDS 
woman is capable of being and 
doing. Exponent II showed me the 
sky when I had previously been 
looking at the ground. There were so 
many great role models of strong 
spiritual women who lived that 
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vision of the sky: Mary Bradford, 
Laurel Thatcher Ulrich, Claudia 
Bushman, and other women that 
followed. Coming out of Utah, this 
was all new and heady stuff for me, 
and | ate it up. 


At that time, I was also struggling with 
my testimony of the gospel. Boston was 
a safe enough environment to question 
and explore as I worked through my 
anger and confusion. I know there are 
those who feel uncomfortable with the 
diversity of views and lifestyles that are 
expressed in Exponent II. For me, having 
an open environment was an important 
be where I am today without having 
gone through that process. 


It was also in Boston where I met my 
husband. At an Exponent gathering 
some time after we became engaged, I 
went around and individually asked the 
married Exponent II women about sex 
and what to expect on my honeymoon. 
Wow! What an eye opener! Their 
honesty and frankness was most 
informative! Here Exponent was acting 
the role of the big sister—and a very 
experienced big sister at that! 


After six and a half great years in Boston, 
my husband was accepted as a Foreign 
Service Officer with the U.S. State 
Department of State. On January 1, 1983, 
we packed up and moved to Washington 
D.C. We’ve been packing and moving 
a lot since then, through seventeen years 
of marriage. No matter where we are 
living, Exponent II, like a good friend, 
has always managed to find me. 


In 1985, we moved to Kaohsiung, 
Taiwan. We attended church with the 
local Chinese for three years. We were 
the only American Mormons not just 
in the city of Kaohsiung, but in the 
whole southern end of the island. I 
appreciated my Chinese friends, but I 
was very lonely. I struggled to speak 
Chinese with some of the twenty million 
inhabitants on this crowded island. At 
home, I struggled to speak English with 
a baby and a toddler. I sometimes got 
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discouraged, feeling like I wasn’t 
making much progress in either area! 
You can bet your booties I was excited 
whenever Exponent II arrived! 


Exponent II has changed over the years — 
and so have I. Exponent II now uses 
sturdier paper. I also am now made 
of sturdier stuff. After all those years 
of struggling, I now have a testimony 
of the gospel. I feel good about the 
contributions I have made in the com- 
munity, at church, and with my family. 


Yes, I graduated from Mutual at 

eighteen, but with that shared vision 
of the sky, one never graduates from 
Exponent II. Happy 25th anniversary! 


Jeanne Decker Griffiths 
Shanghai, China 


From Silence 


Last year Exponent II was put together 
in my small studio apartment; at times 
even my eating and sleeping would 
revolve around its production. During 
that year, Exponent women — married 
and single, believer and nonbeliever, 
Relief Society stalwart and laissez-faire 
joiner — would sit in my living room 
telling stories, histories of Mormon 
experience. Their stories were not 
grandiose, but rather tidbits dropped 
in my open, sometimes hurried hand, 
accompanied often by laughter and 
other times by agonied exasperation. 


In my living room, the undercurrent 
of those women’s voices and words 
seemed to hum to me that stories matter. 
They breathe life, and the telling is not 
just abstractly important, but natural 
like clean water running out of a tap or 
down a mountain stream. Out of that 
living room, standing on the platform 
created by those women’s voices, I 
began to speak, first apologetically, 
always (and still) afraid. And yet, 
working and pulling at the cork that 
stopped my mouth, I watched as water 
began to seep out. 


Audre Lorde writes that “the transfor- 
mation of silence into language is an 
act of self-revelation, and that always 
seems fraught with danger. .. . For we 
have been socialized to respect fear more 
than our own needs for language and 
definition, and while we wait in silence 
for that final luxury of fearlessness, 
the weight of that silence will choke 
us.” I remember Exponent II support- 
ing my fragile steps toward language, 
toward speaking, toward stories. And 
I remember Exponent II as being about 
lifting a weight of silence that can and 
does choke us. 


Sarah Bush 
Washington DC 


Faithful Reader 


I’ve read every word of Exponent II 
since the first issue. How do I feel 
about Exponent II? I feel hungry for it, 
sometimes nearly ravenous, reading 
every article in one sitting. I’m ambiva- 
lent and conflicted reading Exponent II. 
When I’m discouraged or frustrated, it 
helps me realize I’m not alone, but 
when I’m content and satisfied, I might 
find it jarring or annoying. 

After all these years, I’m sometimes 
bored or even disheartened with some 
articles, thinking, “Why haven’t we 
figured this out?” But, then, I’m 
encouraged that people are still working 
at solving the problems. 


On the occasion when I feel a writer is 
taking undue delight in criticizing, I find 
myself inwardly rallying to the defense 
of my “mother church.” At other times, 
I find relief from the saccharine piety I 
occasionally read in other publications. 


I like having Exponent II there to react 
against, however I’m feeling. Exponent II 
makes me think and ponder, and I 
believe that’s good. 


Margaret M. Atkinson 
Patchogue, New York 
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In Full 
Voice 


When I left Boston to move to Ireland 
one year ago, I left behind the close 
circle of friends and sisters whom I have 
worked with since 1979 producing 
Exponent II as a voice for women of the 
Church. As wonderful and rewarding 
as my new life is, I miss that frequent 
and intimate association with those 
fabulous women as well as with the 
writers and readers that we worked 
with from all over the world. We share 
a treasure trove of wonderful memo- 
ries — problems solved, issues addressed, 
battles lost and won, voices heard. I 
miss working on the paper, and, most 
of all, I miss having more immediate 
and constant contact with my sisters. 


But, one of the most important things 
that I brought with me to my new home 
and life is the legacy that my Exponent 
experience gave me. My principal goal 
as editor was to encourage Mormon 
women to “say who you are; say it 
out loud; don’t hide; say what you 
mean.” In that process, I came to find- 
ing and understanding the power of 
my Own voice. 


Physically, that voice is low and projects 
a long way; some even say it’s loud. 
But that’s a good thing when you are 
calling your hens home to roost, your 
puppy away from the sheep along the 
headlands next to Coulagh Bay, or 
helping your neighbors move cows from 
green, grassy field to a greener, grassier 
field. For the first time, that voice can 
sing confidently and (even if I do say 
so myself) quite soothingly, alone and 
with others. Emotionally, that voice is 
clear, most of the time (let’s not go 
overboard here), and conveys my 
thoughts and feelings from my true 
center, one that I have battled long and 
hard to find again. And spiritually, that 
voice speaks my truth. I no longer fear 
what others might say or think, what I 
should or should not be saying, or what 
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dark secret I might be revealing. 


What a joy! What a blessing! I am 
thankful to all who helped make it 
possible, and I am so grateful to be in 
full voice. It is, in part, because of the 
many years of love, friendship, and 
support from the women of Exponent 
that I am able to really “lift up my voice 
and sing.” Iam me again. Thank you, 
dear sisters. 


Sue Booth-Forbes 
Beara, Ireland 


Maternally Speaking 


When I got the very first issue of 
Exponent II in August of 1974, I was 
miffed. I was in Korea with my disserta- 
tion-researching husband Paul and 
two-and-a-half year-old Elisabeth and 
one-year-old David, happily awaiting 
the publication of Mormon Sisters, the 
Institute class cum book of essays we 
had all struggled so hard to produce the 
previous year. Exponent II was at that 
point only a twinkle in the collective eye 
of this group of motivated, project- 
oriented Mormon women. (These 
women could only deal with the 
“let’s-talk-about-our-lives” feminist 
model of the consciousness-raising cell 
up to the point when their nervous 
Relief Society hands started twitching 
and they would finally shout, “Let’s 
do something!”’) 


Now, grabbing that first “modest sheet” 
from the Fulbright House mailroom, I 
groaned, “Those nervy Boston women 
have gone and started the newspaper 
without me!” Thus it is that I’m the only 
honorary Exponent II Founding Mother. 


And I do have very maternal feelings 
associated with the paper. When I 
returned from Korea a few months 
later and eight-and-a-half months 
pregnant, the first Exponent II job I 
volunteered for was typing the paper. 
(Yes, “typing” —not “entering data 
into.” This was way pre-computers.) 


Carrel Sheldon, who had been typing 
the paper up to that point, recognized 
a fall guy —or gal—when she saw one. 


My mother gasped at the meeting 
where this happened, thinking I was 
nuts to volunteer when Margaret was 
not even a month old. I grinned because 
I probably had among the fewest 
children of the Exponent women at 
that meeting — and they still managed 
to write for, draw for, edit, paste up, 
mail the paper, and even produce a 
computerized address base using those 
old-fangled key punch machines. (I 
ended up doing that, too!) 


I typed my very first issue with 
Margaret in my lap, reaching around 
her little body to get into type all that 
good heart-felt stuff. I also “blew” that 
very first issue: I misunderstood how 
many characters per line I should set 
my Olympia’s margins on, creating very 
wide columns that wouldn’t fit three 
columns on the newsprint sheets. 
Everyone was distressed, but the mistake 
couldn’t be rectified with the stroke of 
a key like it could now, and no one 
entertained the idea that I might retype 
the issue. Consequently, Vol. 1 No 5. 
is the only issue of Exponent II that has 
two rather than three-column pages. 


The forgiving group let me try again 
and, as fate would have it, a year later 
I was editor of Exponent II. 


I was relatively young and untried in 
the ways of the world (and of the 
group), and several colleagues expressed 
their reservations at my trying to step 
into the shoes of such an able and 
daunting predecessor, Claudia Bushman. 
Many figured that the paper would 
just quietly fold after its year-and-a- 
half experiment. With naught but an 
English degree and several edited 
Mormon Sisters articles under my belt, 
in addition to my own cockeyed 
confidence (and Claudia’s) that this 
was something I could do—and was 
meant to do—I took it on. Of course, I 
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was solidly buttressed by luminaries- 
in-utero Grethe Peterson and Laurel 
Ulrich, as well as that hugely capable 
group of women. 


It was a life-changing decision. Becoming 
editor of Exponent II began my own 
career as an editor; it contributed to 
keeping my family in the Boston-area; 
and it brought me into contact with 
countless women, both in and outside 
of the Boston area, whom I came to rely 
on as role models and see as spiritual 
and intellectual giants. 


I never presumed to think of myself as 
the well-known and long-termed edi- 
tor of the Woman's Exponent, 
Emmeline B. Wells, who I was more 
likely to equate with Claudia Bushman 
or Sue Booth-Forbes. I was content to 
think of myself as the spiritual (and 
literal, as it turns out) descendant of 
Lulu Greene Richards, who was actually 
the first and only other editor of the 
Woman's Exponent. She was also thirty 
something with young children, served 
as editor about six years, the same 
amount of time I did, and had an equally 
difficult time letting go of the paper 
when she felt she ought to turn her life 
to other things. 


Although it was clear that I was ready 
to go onto other things —I was starting 
a new business, Editorial Associates, 
with Sue Paxman (now Booth-Forbes) 
and had birthed two more children, 
Annie and Jonnie—I felt as if I had 
abandoned this other child. And, 
though I wasn’t called as editor as 
Lulu Greene Richards was, stepping 
down from that position was similar 
to the gradual withdrawing of stew- 
ardship that happens when you are 
released from a people-focused calling 
such as a Relief Society presidency. You 
determine that you are going to keep 
on knowing and loving and helping 
those sisters in that organization, but as 
the stewardship slips away, so does the 
responsibility — and somehow the spirit. 
(Fortunately, Sue Howe let me stay on 
as an ersatz stepmother by setting up 
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a four-woman editorial board during 
her tenure as editor.) 


Because the paper to me is comprised 
of all the women who submit articles, 
poetry, art, and stories, I have often 
wondered, over the years, about those 
women in that six-year stewardship. 
Sometimes I feel like a citizen of the 
microscopic Who kingdom of Dr. Seuss 
and want to shout, “ARE YOU THERE? 
ARE YOU THERE?” 


I, along with most of those other 1970s 
Exponent II midwives, was the same age 
then as most of the younger women who 
have come to help with the paper are 
now. Otherwise our demographics 
seem quite different. We were mostly 
married with children; only a couple 
of us were in school, and none full- 
time. We smile in wonder at how the 
Movement has affected women’s lives 
just a generation later. This new 
Exponent generation are mostly single 
with degrees; they are in school or 
working in good jobs. I am sure they 
think of us oldtimers as like their moms 
(and who wants to be seen with her 
mom), sO we are bumping up against 
each other in sometimes fun, sometimes 
uncomfortable ways. We worry about 
their lack of history with the paper; they 
worry about our technological ineptitude 
and our being tied to the past. They hope 
we can accept changes; we hope they 
will all just come to the Retreat and 
feel what this paper is all about. Which 
is you. (ARE YOU THERE?) 


I personally have always been for 
breaking down age barriers. A non- 
Mormon friend and I were recently 
discussing our respective book groups. 
She was astounded to learn that the 
women in my (Mormon) book group 
ranged in age from 25 to 55 (some- 
times 65); she expressed a twinge of 
jealousy, noting what a wide range of 
perspectives that age difference would 
allow. And it does. I see the future of 
Exponent II like that—one huge, happy 
bunch of teenagers and twenty- and 
thirty-somethings chatting away and 


working toward a common goal with 
those of us who have comfortably (or 
not) reached middle age or older. 


Please continue to be a part of that 
blend of generations to keep up that 
dialogue with us. And, if the paper 
isn’t meeting your needs like it used 
to, let us know. Tell us what you would 
like to see in it. Then tell ten friends about 
Exponent II. Better yet, give them copies. 


See, the maternal feelings continue 
strong; after eighteen years, it’s still hard 
to let go. I don’t plan to officiate at the 
25th birthday party, but by darn I'll be 
there to watch those candles being 
blown out! 


Nancy T. Dredge 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


Celebrating 


Sundry Stories 


My enthusiasm for Exponent II is 
engendered by two of its main goals: 
to encourage women to tell their stories 
and to respect the variety of perspectives 
this inevitably brings. 


This spring I took a course entitled 
“Myth and Myth Making in the 
Ancient Near East.” The materials I 
read in conjunction with the course 
reminded me of the power of story. 
Tales of the gods and their thwarted 
attempts to possess — whether it be 
sexual partners, prestige, or dominions, 
gave me knowledge about humanity, 
some of which resonates in places 
beyond my power to articulate. 


I see my own desires in the Akkadian 
goddess Ishtar, who descends on a 
hopeless journey to overtake the realm 
of her sister, Ereshkigal, Queen of the 
Underworld. I understand her yearnings 
to be of consequence and to belong. I 
also relate to the Canaanite figure of Anat 
as she seeks excellence through acquisi- 
tion. Anat’s wish to be a premier hunter 
leads her to steal an exquisite bow. To 
realize my dreams of excellence as a 
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writer and as a chef, I collect the best 
manuals, computer software, and 
kitchen knives. 


I am affected more profoundly by 
scripture of my own beloved religious 
tradition. Leah, Nephi, Abraham, and 
Abish are the holy ancestors that shape 
my understanding of the world. Iam 
grateful for the Exponent stories that 
also contribute to my awareness. 
Kristiina Sorensen’s article on mother- 
hood in the last issue taught me that 
charm and perspective are essential 
if | aim to enjoy motherhood. Margaret 
Blair Young’s article, printed last 
summer, expanded my self as it 
complexified my conceptions of sin, 
danger, and righteousness. 


In her talk at the recent New England 
Women’s Conference, Laraine Wright 
proposed an argument with which I 
heartily agree. If we fail to write our 
own stories, we participate in the long, 
sad tradition that silences women. 
Exponent II provides the forum for our 
female records. I am happy to celebrate 
the twenty-five years for which 
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Exponent II has stemmed the tide that 
erases women’s experience. 


Respect for a variety of opinions is the 
second cause for the pleasure I take in 
Exponent II. I feel deep concern for the 
people of Kosovo, as radio voices inform 
me of the number of murders that occur 
each night because of hatred and 
revenge Because it involves greater 
numbers of people, and because we 
hear so little of them in the United 
States, I worry even more about the 
conflicts in Africa. Tens of thousands 
have been killed in conflicts between 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, in Sierra Leone, 
in Rwanda, and among the many 
countries fighting for a piece of the 
Congo. This list is not exhaustive. 


Often, the wedge that first separates 
neighbors and family members around 
the world is religion. Different views 
of the nature of God, combined with 
fears about access to resources, some- 
how make it possible for prejudice to 
lead to murder. 


As a member of Mormon culture, I 
have seen divisions develop in our 


communities between liberals and 
conservatives. Such divisions, minor 
as they may seem, pain me. Classifying 
ourselves as members of one camp or 
another leads only to violence, be it 
emotional, spiritual, or physical. My 
dream for Exponent II, is that she will 
continue to be a place where all of us, 
with our different notions, can learn to 
understand each other. And if we never 
agree, at least we will love each other. 
I hope that those who find Mormonism 
a deeply satisfying experience, as I do, 
will bring their stories to this journal 
as often as those who are frustrated 
and caught in emotional battle with 
the Church. I believe including a variety 
of perspectives will promote the unity 
and atmosphere of acceptance that are 
essential to genuine sisterhood in Christ. 


Kate Holbrook 
Brighton, Massachusetts 


Friends enjoy each other’s company 
at the 1996 retreat. from /eft: Linda 
Wilkins, Jenny Atkinson, Kris Haglund, 
Jocelyn Kearl, Diane Brown. 
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A Dialogue Between 
Present ana Past 


I taught a big lecture course at Harvard 
this spring called “Women, Feminism, 
and History.” I began with Christine 
de Pisan in the fourteenth century and 
ended with Exponent II. I teach the 
students that history is not just “what 
happened” long ago. It is a dialogue 
between present and past. 


The opening section of Christine’s City 
of Women introduces them to that 
concept. Reading the treatises of learned 
men who dismiss the intellectual 
capacity of women, she wonders if her 
own quest for learning is misplaced. 
Her answer comes when Dame Reason, 
Dame Prudence, and Dame Justice 
visit her and tell her stories about the 
remarkable women of past ages. 


In the last lecture I am able to personalize 
that story by confessing that my own 
life changed around 1972 when Susan 
Koehler stumbled on the Woman’s 
Exponent in Widener Library. All my 
life I had heard stories about the spiritual 
strength and courage of pioneer women, 
but never before had I learned that some 
of them were suffragists and writers. I 
show them an overhead transparency of 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich and Emma Lou 
Thayne wrote the popular column “East 
West” from 1981 through 1996. 
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the cover of the first issue with Carolyn 
Person’s little tree of knowledge and 
those remarkable words: “Exponent II, 
the Spiritual Descendant of the Woman’s 
Exponent 1872-1914.” 


There aren’t many moments in teaching 
where my personal life comes together 
so completely with my intellectual 
life, but that is one. My life did indeed 
change with the discovery of the 
Woman’s Exponent and other documents 
from early Utah. It changed even more 
through my involvement with Exponent II. 
My hope for this anniversary year is 
that the proud history of Mormon 
feminism will will inspire a new gen- 
eration of Latter-day Saints, including 
the half dozen or so LDS students who 
signed up for Historical Studies A33 
without any inkling that they would 
learn something about their own history 
as Well as about feminism. 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 


Being Known 


Being Known. Privilege of privileges. 
And to have that knowing accepted, 

validated, made valuable in the know- 
ing of others — Exponent II allows this, 


always has. From its pages emerges the 
essence of women’s lives at any age or 
station — what perplexes, moves, dis- 
tresses, blesses our days and nights. 
Our exaltations or grieving, our hopes 
and fears bump into each other as 
congenially as my five daughters and 
I putting meals together over the years 
in our crowded kitchen. 


Having been in on its beginnings, its 
retreats, and reunions, I regard 
Exponent II as part of a sisterhood of 
knowers and givers I could never be 
happily without. Now in maturity 
Exponent II and its founders have passed 
the baton to a younger, still forceful 
coterie of like-minded promoters of 
the candid, the questioning, and the 
inspirited. Bless and keep you all. 
May the next century welcome you 
and your pages with the zest and 
expectation of wholeness that have 
allowed and our knowing each other to 
flourish, yea, to bring reality as well 
as radiance into any of our lives. 


Thank you, East, West, In Between. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The following three pages include excerpts from the first issue 
of Exponent II. We hope that if you are seeing these for the first 
time or if they provide a trip down memory lane, you will enjoy. 


ExponentII Is Born 


One hundred .and two years ago a group 
of Mormon women began publication of a 
forthright newspaper called the Woman's 
Exponent. This ambitious paper circu- 
ated worldwide women's news, reports of 
of the Church auxiliaries, feminist edi- 
torials, suffrage progress, household 
tips, letters, humor and more to sisters 
from aa Lake to St. ole and through- 
out the territories. e Exponent was 
published until 1914. ay cae 

The discovery of this newspaper has 
meant a lot to women today. Our fore- 
mothers had spirit and independence, a 
liveliness their daughters can be proud 
of. Devoted mothers and wives, they 
tended their homes and children, helped 
support the family, and turned out a dy- 
namic newspaper on the side. Can we do 
the same? 

The Mormon women of the Greater Boston 
area have been thinking and talking about 
Mormon women's issues for five years now. 
Our network of sisterhood grows constant- 
ly. Sisters write us from far off and 
come to visit our meetings. These rela- 
tionships have enriched us all, and we 
hope to catch more of our sisters in this 
a of common experience and understand- 

ng. 

To that purpose we begin publication of 
Exponent II, a modest but sincere news- 
paper, which we hope will bring Mormon 
cones ike closer (ees Faithful, 

ut frank, Exponent II will provide an 
open platform for the exchange of news 
and life views. We not only welcome but 
invite contributions: news articles, 
short essays on pertinent topics, poetry, 
suggestions and letters. A 

Exponent II, poised on the dual plat- 
eee ioGcnics and Feminism, has two 
aims: to strengthen the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, and to en- 
courage and develop the talents of Mormon 
women. That these aims are consistent we 
intend to show by our pages and our lives. 


Claudia L. Bushman 


Woman of the Year 


2 In 1895, thane! -ti i 

_ Jugith R. Dushku, assisvant protessor of Pol t- the women's Erpaneeietneete Ci Tact ites 
Age Science at Suftolk University in boston, has American Woman Suffrage Association at Aelanta 
re chosen Woman of tne Year there. Judy was When she Tinisthed ner Speech she was teartul | i 
wonured Decause of her concern ror the students, embraced by her frienc Susan B Anthony. If . 
ee a atlas Be as a class and club ad- are to make peace not only with our own past but 
"1 net he yearbook editors said in their cita- with uur heritage as American women, we must tr 
tiun, "She has served with a sincerity and reel- to understand that embrace. If toda 's fem of 
eaawuich have won her the admiration of both ists seem too strident, we must ask NWhy?" 
stu ents and faculty." At Lambridge Ward uucy our own experience has been different, we must 
conducts a very successtul chuir and leads tne ask "In what way?" Perhaps h : 
music in Junior Sunday Schoo She is married learn trom a wider aye eehaca cay oa Me 
to Phat ip Dushku, also a teacher ana is the predecessors thought that they did Pinoy) 
muther oT a young son, Aaron. knew they hac much to share te ie 


Laurel Ulrich 
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DIVINITY STUDENT 


Busy Jolene Edmunds Rockwood of Salt Lake City 
is vresently finishing her first year at the 
Harvard Divinity Schoo’ where she is working un 
a masters of theuluuical science degree- She 
will take three years to complete this two year 
program due co heavy tamily respunsibi i ies. 
She and her husband |/red, a second year law scud- 
ent at Harvard, have a one year old son uvustin, 
and are expecting their secone shila auring the 
oulmler 

wny Harvara Divinity Schoo As an English 
major cc the University of Utah (1970) Jolene 
was Tascinaved by Line over'ap of ctheolugy with 
But her limited knuwledge ot the 
BIDie was distinct diSaavancage, and She want 
ec to Know wore. She ha> a strony incercoe Ih 
ai ene scriptures. vLuriny ene summer oT 19/0, 
sne scuaiea the vocurine and Luvenanes ti yreat 
depth. and discoverea protuunu change in every 
Tacet ot her life, frum ner musical and liter- 
ary abilities cto her very personality. She de- 
cided then co Decume an Inscvitute teacher Tor 
tne Unurcehn sv she could Intiuence vthers 1n a 
11Ke manner. 

Her main area ut Study 1S the Vid sesctamenc. 
she lectures cvery Sunday morning to an audience 

-her Gospel Loctrine class at Sunday Scnool. 
dne tnuruuyhly enjuys tne vppurtunity to share 
ler’ yrowing vescimony with thuse wno atrend. 


literacure. 


Dried Bananas 


if you're an old hand at fuud drying ur if 
you've never done it befure out tasted marvel 
ous dried fruits and always said tnat someday 
you were going co dry some, drying bananas is 
the way to begin. If you live where the sun 
is warm and the air 1s dry you can do it out- 
side. 4 Know someone who dries ict un top uT 
her car in the sun. If you are experienced 
and have a dehydrator you already have things 
set up. if neither of these 1s possible, you 
do have an oven; use tnat. 

Choose bananas ripe enouyh lo eat. Prepare 
frozen emonade using oniy half of the water 
called for. Slice peeled bananas into tourth 
inch coins, and drop into the lemonade. ‘nin- 
ner Slices dry faster and crisper. hut they 
take up more drying space and are narder to 
handle. After dropping the bananas into the 
lemonade, stir with your hand tn he sure they 
have been coated with the lemonade and lift out 
into something with holes to drain. 

Have sometning prepared to dry them an You 
could use a cake cooling rack. but they are 
small The best thing *s some kind of a screen. 
It could be made of either window screen wire 
or hardware cloth Sometimes you will come a- 
cross an ola window screen that will fit into 
your oven Since it will already be tramed 
with wood, this 1s great. Avoid using a cop- 
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She feels no conflict setween the divinity 
schoo! teacnings and ner Mormon theology. Many 
of her professors, she feels, are Mormons in 
spirit. Her orevious study and backaround in 
the Gospel enable her to reconcile conflicts and 
evaluate tae material she 1s learning She 1s 

earning Hebrew and was amazed to d‘scover that 
the vid testament in 1ts vriginal Hebrew seems 
closer co Mormon ductrine than the <iny Janes 
61b/e oes. 

Iwo college students in one tamily particu- 
larly a ausband-wife team, are a heavy ftinan- 
cial burden, but tne Rockwoods were recently 
chosen a> "dorm varents" at wrahm Junior col 
leye In boston. This job provides “ood and 
shelter plus u salary. befure that Jolene wor k- 
cd as a consultanc for the New England bell 
felcpnone Cumpany where she wrote scripts for 
tiims and slide-tape presentavions TOr Cumpany 
training programs. After vusctin arriveu, she 
wrote at home so she could spend more time witn 
nim. 

Why attend schuul right wow? JOlene wants a 
very larye family, up to welve children. Sne 
TecelS Chav ic will be caster CO attend sChuul 
now (fan tater. Anucner Murwon wotner cares ror 


vustin the s1x hours a week tnat yolene 1s in 
class. 

Jolene's determinatiun 1S an inspiration to 
many oT us wno have dreams of returning to 
sChuul 


Lonnie D. vannun 


per screen because you don't want food to touch 
copper. The best would be aluminum. Hardware 
cloth can be usea withuuc the frame because 1T 
is already rigid. Yuu snould nave some kind of 
fabric, such as window curtains with which to 
cover yuur aureen and upon which to lay the 


truit. the fabric nced not be cotton, but a- 
void tiberglass Just use something light and 
airy. 


Take the drained bananas and arranye them 
with sides touching on the tapric, which you 
have laid over the screen. Spread out in one 
layer Place screen where you will dry the 
fruit. If you are uSing your uven, turn ft as 
low aS 1t will go. iInat may be (40 degrees. 

'f your electric oven does not go that low, 
curn the heat on and let it warm up and then 
turn it off 

Bananas are driec when you can peel them 
from the fabric without tearing chem apart 
The fabric wi he stiff and you will have to 
let them cool a Few minutes before you can 
peel them off How long the drying will take 
depends upon humic ty, how many you are drying 
and how thick you've slicea them 

Store in a moisture proof container. 
store indetinitely if you keep tnem away from 
your family. 

Lela Coons 


They wil 


Mormon Woman 
On School Committee 


A Mormon mother of six children accevteu the 
challenge of Geurye Romney to become involved “n 
local politics and last fall was elecved to the 
school commictee in Attleboro. massachusetts- 

beryl! Andrews of the Foxborc Ward, Boston, 
Massachuseits Stake was impressed by the remarks 
of Mr. Romney when ne recounted his political 
beuyinnings He spoke during Lducation Week n 
boston in 1973. Beryl also fel one of her chil- 
dren was not being given the educational oppor- 
tunity needed As a school committee member, 
she woula be able to influence educaiional pro- 
grams. She had been working as a volunteer 
teaching aiae in the school system and opserved 
practices thar needed to be remedied. 

She credits ner teacher tre*ning and in-service 
lessons with preparing her to speak to the cit- 
izens and to the schvo'l administravion. "J teel 
as if f£ am able to speak on an equal level with 
the school administration. Many administrators 
have teaching oackgrounds with training similar 
to that received tnrough the Church." 

Beryl prayed abouc her decision to ~un for the 
office necause of the sacrifice it would involve. 
Her family supports her because they realize she 
1s involved for their benefit 

Serving as Relief Society president accustomed: 
Beryl to unexpecten interruptions similar to those 
she receives as a schon] committee member "As 
Mormons we are accustomed to not seeing an end 
to our service, Beryl relates “There 1s no 
pay for this job, and no one could pay me to per 
form the job- The position is one of service 
and committment " 

The *#ssve af smoking in the high school is a 
current topic *or discussion by the school com- 
mittee. Beryl is backing a proposal to have 
thase who smoke become involved in an education- 
al impact assignment. High school students vio- 
lating the school requlations on smoking would 
visit hospital patients and herom= wquainted 
with smoking-related diseases. [hey also would 
study insurance company statistics for smokers 

The Andrews *amily purchased a Greyhound bus, 
added iving quarters, ana drove the bus West 
so they coula be sealed as a family in the tem- 
pie. bery! 7$ an accomp 1Sned gardener and 
camper She is the former Stake Mother Training 
Teacher She now teaches the four-year-olds in 
Sunday Schoo! and is the visiting teaching Exec- 
utive Secretary. 


Svephanie S. Goodson 
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Letters 


Dennebditars 


I am deligntea that the Woman's Exponent is be- 
ing reincarnated. 1 am elated that t's a product 
of the mission field, that someone besides the 
General Board has taken to heart the commandment 
to do many things of uur uwn free will. 


With nobody's permission, I would like to voice 
my hopes tor Exponent 11 


| In 1899 the Triennial National Council of 
Women debated a resolution wnich suppurted the 
barring of Brigham H. Roberts from Congress. For 
a full day " there was a battle royal be ween 
the uppusing forces, which, however, was carried 
on with the greatest dignity and consideration, 
and at no time deqenerated into anything akin to 
a squabble. " (The Washington Post quoted by the 
Young Woman's Journal) - 


It was a fine tribute to those women that they 
could argue passionately without one unkind word 
or personal slur and come to a peaceable decision. 
1 hope Exponent 1! can gradually become meeting 
ground for all kinds of Mormon ladies with all 
kinds of opinions, who trust and respect each 
other enuugh to disagree openly and peaceanly. 
({'a nave voted for the resolution; a man with 
several families had no business gallavanting off 
to Washington. Besides that, he opposed remale 
suffrage). 


2. An early Utan sister wrote that even women 
who had “gone boldly” tnto the male world were 
truubled by a secret conviction that "eternal ad- 
justment of sex values” limited how tar they should 
go, wnile their tusbandsS were To permeate Lotn nome 
and the world. It's a darn Shame tnat any capable 
(ur incapable) woman goes through | te so certain 
Ot what divine “sex values” are. hope the Ex- 
ponent can serve in the stead of polyyamy to remind 
us how much we can do and how flexible the Lord can 
De beyond a Ten eSsentialsS. 1 hope Exponent 11 
can prumote tne goals uf wumen that are cunpatiole 
with the spirit of truth. 

becky Curnwal | 
Salt take City, Utah 
To the editor: 


it is past cime, I velieve, for Latter-day Saint 
women to more cunsciously and actively emulate the 
energy and initiative of tneir pioneer sisters. 
The Enpunent I will be, I nupe, a wedium for 
church-wide communication, cucuuragement, self- 
eapression, and personal yrowtn tor tnose of us 
seeking caplore all of the implications and 


possibilities of a “woman's in the Church 
and the community. 1! Jvok With pleasure 
to reading of the efforts ana from the 


concerns and thinking of such wumen. 
Best wishes for a new adventure! 


Christine Meaders vurnam 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A REAL HOMEMAKER 


“It's like a tever. Once I started remoaeling 
houses, | really enjuyed 1t," explained Wilma 
Paraskeva, a homemaker who does indeed make homes 

Wilma, the mother of five and grandmother of six, 
has nearly completed rebuilding a ten-roum mansion 
on a four-acre site in Wakefield, in the Lynfield 
hard, Boston Massacnusetts Stake. She and her nus- 
bana Alex purchased the brick home after the third 
floor had been burned She and other workmen 
stripped all the plaster from the walls and start- 
ed rebuilding and replacing burned timbers 

The Paraskevas moved into the third Floor, re- 
built-it, and then began working on the two lower 
floors and the basement, a total of 5,000 square 
teet of floor space Wilma put in the ceiling 
and walls on the third floor, and a new slate roof 
"We !ike living in an open area, so we eliminated 
walls made a ballroom on the third floor and open- 
ed up the kitchen area on the tirst fluor,” she 
said. Off the kitchen is a butier's pantry where 
the butler and a maid served meals for former own- 
ers of the mansion. 

Wilma began her homebuliding career poy laying 
bricks for a house planter. She then began work- 
tng along with a handyman together they designed 
rooms and then went to work on the plans After 
her start in bricklaying, she worked at remodel ing 
a couple of two-family homes and converted five 
mansions Into apartment buildings. ine Paraskevas 
lived in the two-family homes while working on them. 

Laurie, a four-year-old daughter, enjoys painting 
along with her mom. Wilma touches up when Laurie 

s finished. Andy, a high school senior, and Jamie, 
a sopnomore at Utah State University, have both as- 
sisted in the remodeling. 

Wilma made major changes in the previous tamily 
home. She laid flagstone fluors, put up sheetrock, 
plastered, painted, wallpapered, rewired, refurnaced, 
and put in a swinming poo! “We put a special sand 
on the bottom of the 20 by 4U toot poo! and hand 
troweled 1t until it was like plaster. Ihe sides 
of the pool were steel covered with a liner. With 
the dirt we hauled from the pool site, we ttlled in 
the yard evenly so we could build our patio and 
plant a garden," she said. 

The nomemaker remarked that her real love 1s 
gardening, and she planted potatoes, tomatoes 
corn, onions plans freeze 
to can her produce. [his year she is using old 
rag pads as mulch and finds doesn't have to 
water because water 
and discourages weed 

Wilma is originally trom Rigby, Idaho, but has 
lived the Boston 30 


Stephanie Goudson 
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ONE BIG GROUP PROJECT 


My mother told me to do this. 


She said I should write about a trans- 

formation. My transformation. One of 
many, I suppose, I’ve had along the reck- 
less road from girlhood to womanhood. 


Like most transformations, it was not 
sought after, but occurred on its own 
some months after I moved to Portland, 
Oregon. I had been teaching the 15 
year-old Sunday School class for nearly 
all the eight months we’d been in our 
ward. My class was small, but my 
students were intelligent, attentive, 
thoughtful and talented. I found 
teaching them an uncommon pleasure. 


One girl especially caught my attention 
and my heart. I had watched her even 
before she became my student and was 
impressed by her grace and ability. But 
mostly I was enraptured by her talent 
at the piano. She was gifted, quite likely 
more gifted at the instrument than I ever 
was. Listening to her mixed within me 
feelings of longing, nostalgia, and yes, 
jealousy. But more than anything her 
music made me feel joy. 


I was delighted when I learned she 
would be joining my class at the new 
year. I shared my delight with her 
mother, who replied, “Well, feel free 
to come talk to me about Aimee. All her 
teachers come talk to me eventually.” 
This struck me as a strange comment 
coming from the mother of a teen I 
thought was so accomplished and 
balanced. Still, I figured a mother 
knew her child better than anyone, 
and considered myself forewarned. 


A number of weeks into the class, 
however, I could still find nothing about 
Aimee to justify her mother’s comment. 
In fact, I found her knowledgeable, bold 
in her questions, unafraid to challenge 
my opinions or explanations, in short, 
thrilling to teach. At last I approached 
her mother again. 
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“T have to tell you,” I ventured, “I am 
thoroughly enjoying having Aimee in 
my class.” 


“Are you really?” her mother breathed. 
“I’m so glad! Most of her teachers tire 
of her questions and are worried by her 
opinions. In fact, just last week one of 
her Young Women’s advisers told Aimee 
she didn’t have a testimony because she 
believed in evolution. Perhaps you 
could talk to her about your views on 
that subject.” 


Could I ever! As a biologist, evolutionist, 
and lifetime active member of the 
Church I had long ago tired of people 
telling me that evolution and the gospel 
were incompatible. I held Aimee after 
class that day and we had a long talk 
about our scientific and spiritual beliefs, 
and about the frustrations that often 
accompanied having those beliefs 
within our religious community. I have 
since felt my love and admiration for 
Aimee grow and have done what I can 
to foster a friendship with her. 


A few weeks later I was surprised and 
delighted by an invitation from Aimee’s 
parents for my husband and me to join 
their family for dinner. In addition to 
a scrumptious meal, we enjoyed 
thought-provoking discussion of the 
scriptures, an impromptu (!) musical 
recital, and an overall feeling of love 
and acceptance that seemed to permeate 
their home. I was most impressed by 
the fact that all five of their children, 
aged five through fifteen, participated 
in the evening discussion, not just 
answering questions, but contributing 
their own thoughts and experiences. It 
was a treasured evening. 


I cornered Aimee’s father at church the 
following Sunday and expressed how 
much we had enjoyed ourselves in his 
home. He smiled and said, “Well, we’re 
glad you had a good time, but I have 
to confess, we had ulterior motives.” 


When I asked what they were he replied, 
“We’re very interested in exposing 
Aimee to women who have charted their 
own course in life, who have expanded 
their spheres outside of home and 
church, who are not afraid to question 
the Church but have managed to find 
place in it. She’s struggling with a lot 
of questions right now and we want 
her to know that one can question the 
Church without rejecting it. Basically, 
we like the example you set for Aimee 
and want to encourage it.” 


When had this happened? I can’t 
remember what my response was to 
Aimee’s father’s admission, but no doubt 
I attempted to cover my surprise and 
act like the mature adult he seemed to 
think I was. Inside, I questioned. All my 
life I had looked to women who were 
intelligent, ambitious, gifted, perhaps a 
bit rebellious. My role models were 
women who indeed charted their own 
course, who showed me how to chart 
mine; women who had a deep under- 
standing of their divine nature and let 
no one persuade them differently. Was I 
now such a woman? When had this 
happened? 


“Tm like one big group project,” I 
explained to my mother, later. And I 
am. My life, my self, have been shaped 
by women who are wise, strong, and 
above all, patient. 


Early on there was Jill, just three years 
my senior, who was my piano ensemble 
partner and the epitome of all I hoped 
to be—confident, attractive, talented, 
loved by all. She had a quiet way of 
setting me straight, of refining my 
rough opinions by gently sharing her 
own. It wasn’t just me she took under 
her wing, but all the younger girls in 
our ward. Years later when our paths 
crossed again, Jill had married a man 
who was her equal. She was making a 
name for herself as a folklorist and 


| 


| 
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was a new mother. I was struggling 
with the stresses of graduate school 
and the challenges of a long-distance 
relationship with my fiance. Once 
again Jill, and now her husband, as 
well, was there to take me in, to love 
and shape, to show me the path. 


I feel blessed that I never had an 
experience in Young Women’s akin to 
Aimee’s. Rather my leaders were lov- 
ing friends and counselors. They 
showed me what I could be: Susan, a 
TV anchorwoman; Peggy, a chemist; 
Jenny, a baker of fine cookies; all 
wives and mothers. They had homes 
and hearts that were never once 
closed to me. 


As a missionary, I was guided by 
women my own age. None of us, in 
our early twenties, had much experi- 
ence to rely on, but these women fol- 
lowed internal gifts unique to each. 
Julie’s was the gift of perseverance, 
entering the mission field just two 
months after surgery for endometrio- 
sis, a condition which would plague 
her throughout her mission. Holly had 
the gift of discernment, Danielle the 
gift of discipline, Beverly the gift of 
pure charity. Wendy’s every decision 
was guided by deep faith. Tawnya had 
a willing heart and wonderful sense 
of humor. And Ash. Ash simply loved. 
Each of these women shed her gift 
abundantly upon me. Each rubbed dili- 
gently away at my hurt and tarnished 
self, revealing gifts all my own, gifts I 
never dreamed I had. 


These women have wandered in, and 
occasionally out, of my life. The women 
in my family have been a constant. My 
sister has so often been my anchor to 
this world. Her youthful wisdom and 
consistent support have given me 
vision and courage. She is my confi- 
dante, my playmate, my true friend. 


Perhaps my sister draws her wisdom 
from my maternal grandmother. 

Grandma is a farm girl from Mountain 
Green, Utah who draws her strength 
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from pioneer stock. I don’t believe she 
has the capacity to hate. Sitting here I 
can hear her voice as she hugs me 
after a long absence, “Ooooh, Jenny! 
We love you so much!” And I know 
she does. Grandma is a seamstress the 
likes of which are going out of style. 
During the two months after college 
when I lived with Grandma and 
Grandpa, I looked forward to the 
evenings when Grandma and I would 
sit stitching together. Grandpa would 
be asleep in his recliner and Grandma 
would share with me the experiences 
of her life, the lessons she’d learned, her 
testimony of the gospel. I was literally 
a child at her knee, drawing on the 
wisdom of a life fully lived. 


And then there is my mother. Writing 
this essay is not the first thing she’s 
told me to do. Over the years she has 
not hesitated to share her opinions on 
my wardrobe, my hairstyle, my 
boyfriends, my schoolwork, my 
ambitions, my dreams. She told me to 
drive safely and to come home at mid- 
night. She told me to study hard. She 


told me to practice the piano and to 
practice some more. She told me I could 
get into Duke. She told me to take the 
job in Oregon where we both soon 
learned my future husband was wait- 
ing. I look at all I am and all I cherish 
and realize that my mother has practi- 
cally spoken it into existence. 


I breathe in my life—the career that 
intrigues and excites me, the husband 
I adore, the faith that sustains me, the 
family I am eternally linked to, the 
talents I try to develop and share, the 
miracle of living and loving each day — 
and know that I do not breathe alone. The 
women in my life inhale my happiness 
with me. I am their work, their gift, a 
gift that is only fully received as I give it 
to others, to Aimee, to my daughters. 


Thank you, Jill. Thank you, Ash and 
Kirsten. Thank you, Grandma. Thank 
you, Jana. Thank you, Mom. 


Jennifer Caylor West lives in Portland, Oregon. 


Jennifer Caylor West /eft with her sister, Jana at a friend’s ranch in Evanston, Wyoming. 
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REFLECTING ON REFLECTIONS 


Somehow I got absorbed into the 
committee planning our Stake Relief 
Society’s birthday bash. I feel foreign 
in these parts north of Chicago, having 
only been here eight months. I know 
very little about the make up of the 
stake. The northern urban sections of 
Chicago are in the same boundaries as 
the struggling students at Northwestern 
University and some longer term, well- 
heeled families of the (pale) north shore 
suburbs. For my contribution to the 
celebration — given the catchy theme of 
“Reflections: Past, Present, and Future” — 
I volunteered to collect “reflections” 
from sisters throughout the stake and 
then comment on them at our party. 
The sisters were to write a paragraph 
on some event that contributed to 
making them who they are today. It 
seemed a good way to get acquainted. 


We are members of the 
Same household, sheep 
in the same fold. 


One reality of this task was quickly 
obvious. The responses had to be 
translated into Spanish or, if submitted 
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in Spanish, translated into English. I 
transcribed all the English handwritten 
responses and sent them to one noble 
sister who translated them. She also 
translated the Spanish entries into 
English, collated, printed, and bound 
everything for our celebration. The book 
ended up being twice as thick of course, 
because each entry was included once 
in English and once in Spanish. 


Beyond that nod to our differences, there 
were common threads. One tune linking 
messages was the familiar pattern of 
Mormon-speak. Many were essentially 
cheerleading messages for Relief Society 
and the Church. They were enthusiastic 
and upbeat and, I’m sure, heartfelt. A 
food analogy that springs to mind here 
is cotton candy. It’s the perfect accom- 
paniment for festive folderol. I enjoy it 
for what it is: sweet air. An edible hug. 
I make no assumptions about its nutri- 
tional value, but I love it all the same. 
I just can’t live on a steady diet of it. 


In meatier submissions a theme which 
kept surfacing was “we all struggle.” 
Despite age, race, time in the Church, 
or marital status, when a sister dared 
to share specifics there was an immediate 
connection. The trials recounted in those 
short pages were staggering. There were 
lost parents, lost children, disease, 
war, abuse, divorce, prison, and pain 
of all varieties. My mind turned to 
Mosiah 18:8-9: 


“As ye are desirous to come into the 
fold of God, and to be called his people, 
and are willing to bear one another’s 
burdens, that they may be light; yea, 
and are willing to mourn with those 
that mourn; yea, and comfort those 
that stand in need of comfort . . . if 
this is the desire of your hearts, what 
have you against being baptized in 
the name of Lord... ?” 


That is an interesting passage, especially 
when paired with the scripture our 


Stake Relief Society leaders chose as a 
theme for the event: Ephesians 2:19, 
“Now therefore ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow 
citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God.” We are members 
of the same household, sheep in the 
same fold. Part of that condition, Mosiah 
teaches us, is that not only will we be 
called on to dish out support and 
comfort, we will stand in need of comfort 
and we will mourn. 


As became clear reading some brave 
entries, for some women it was the very 
joining of this fold, this citizenry, that 
caused them grief. They came from 
cultures that are not understood or 
valued by others members of the larger 
Church. As even our own collection 
demonstrated, languages separate us. 
Approaches to Gospel principles — 
prayed over, confirmed and consistent 
with their sense of guidance from the 
Spirit — got judged or misunderstood by 
other Church members and they felt 
foreign in the fold. There is plenty for 
us to do to accommodate the advice 
offered by Chieko Okasaki in this little 
phrase: “In principles, great unity. In 
practice, great charity.” 


Another theme bobbing up as I read 
the responses was that there are women 
among us who can and do move us in 
the right directions. This was very 
heartening. Apparently there are mentors 
in our midst in bringing the kingdom 
of God to this trying planet. Blessings 
on the heads of the sisters whose 
examples I read about who made the 
fold feel familiar to many women. 
Often this occurred through simple acts 
of kindness or expressions of genuine 
interest. Always it occurred with non- 
judgmental attitudes, that “love 
unfeigned” principle in action. May 
these women live long and joyful lives. 
(May they all move to my neighborhood.) 
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The last theme rising like celestial heat 
waves through so many comments was 
a conviction of the power of Jesus 
Christ to redeem and heal and restore. 
Amen and amen! 


| After reading through all the contribu- 
_ tions I felt I knew and understood the 
| women better. I felt connected to them 
and akin. I prepared a pleasant and 
shortish summary with quotes, a few 
minor jokes and the odd celebrity 
comment or two for punch and pizzazz. 
I practiced it out loud to get the pacing 
and flow right. I like a certain rhythm 
and build up when I speak. Then, five 
minutes before the party began, I got 
disturbing news. I was told that every- 
thing I said—and, more importantly, 
everything the talented and funny 
guest speaker, Lael Littke, said (who 
had prepared 45 minutes of address as 
requested) — had to be broken into 
short phrases so that it could translated 
on the spot into Spanish. And please — 
no jokes and no poetry. 


My mind is a little blank about my 
short stint at the microphone. Pacing, 
rhythm, and build-up went out the 
window. I remember sacrificing para- 
graphs for the sake of time. 


Lael sacrificed pages. As I listened to 
her wise and witty comments — covering 
everything from the power of chocolate 
to the importance of truly enjoying life 
(a perfect pairing, come to think of it), 
I felt enriched and edified. I hung on 
every word. However, because of the 
interruption of the translation I felt like 
an orangutan, swinging from thoughtful 
vine to thoughtful vine, hoping I 
wouldn’t lose my grip or rhythm before 
the next vine presented itself. Surely 
the Spanish speaking sisters were 
doing the same. All of us swinging in 
a jungle together. 


I loved Lael’s wisdom, but it seemed a 
shame to have her carefully prepared 
words chopped up like that. Did it serve 
a useful purpose? Well, both Spanish 
speaking sisters and English speakers 
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got to hear the same message — more 
or less. But how, for example, would 
one accurately translate “uppity”?—a 
great punch line Lael used in her 
remarks. In serving a Church so 
desperately in need of unity and mutual 
understanding, how do we balance all 
the demands? 


We want everyone to receive wisdom. 
We want everyone to be enriched not 
just by the message, but by the experi- 
ence of receiving it. We want jokes. We 
want poetry. We want long, flowing 
rhythmic phrases or short, punchy 
ones —in our own language. Whether 
that’s Swahili or American Sign 
Language or Hebrew. If we overvalue 
everyone getting the exact same literal 
message, we Sacrifice a lot for the sake 
of that homogeneity. (All you have to 
do is take a look at the average LDS 
meetinghouse. Designed with the noble 
intent not to tax the budgets of the 
saints, the resulting blandness is 
spooky.) Don’t be misled into thinking 
homogeneity is unity. I’m no physicist, 
but I do recall something about white 
light being the combination of all the 
colors of the rainbow, not the absence 
of all differences. 


And so we come full circle. We admit 
differences. We make efforts to under- 
stand one another. We all struggle. In 
this case we find ourselves united in the 
struggle to understand one another in a 
complex, imperfect organization limping 
along with short phrases and no jokes. 
We are all strangers and not fellow 
citizens. We are sheep in a nervous 
flock, orangutans in need of common 
vines, nibbling on cotton candy for as 
long as that will sustain us. A very 
strange, very goofy image. Heaven 
help us! 


And so it has. As the reflections of the 
women in my stake attest, there are 
indeed mentors among us who make 
the fold feel familiar, who are there to 
comfort us and mourn with us and who 
will allow us to do the same. Just 
knowing they exist somewhere — and 


knowing some personally — makes me 
want to be one, too. Most importantly, 
I calm my own frantic bleating 


Because of the interruption 
of the translation | felt like 
an orangutan, swinging 
from thoughtful vine to 
thoughtful vine... 


remembering John 16:33. Someone is 
aware that this is in fact a lone and 
dreary world, but peace and joy and 
unity are still, paradoxically, available. 
“These things I have spoken unto you, 
that in me ye might have peace. In 
the world ye shall have tribulation: 
but be of good cheer; I have overcome 
the world.” 


Linda Kimball, who also created the illustra- 
tions for her article, lives in Evanston, I/linois. 
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A FAMILY 
NURSING 
CONNECTION 


2 


With the new millennium at hand, today’s 
nurse needs to look back and see how bedside 
nursing has changed. Tremendous advances 
in nursing knowledge, technology, and 
medical treatments have evoked great 
changes in the nurse’s role. This evolution 
can sometimes be seen within one family’s 
experience. This is the story of such a family. 
Within the twentieth century, three Salt 
Lake City women — grandmother, mother, 
and daughter, embarked on similar life 
adventures by becoming nurses. Their 
experiences in training and in practice show 
how medicine and nursing have changed. 


My grandmother, Ivy Gladys Parsons, 
was born in Southall, Middlesex 
England in 1893 to James Parsons and 
Emma Sophia Brown Parsons. She tells 
of her early years: “My father was a 
butcher by trade and for many years 
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Dianne Knorr with her mother, Olive Tingey, and grandmother, Ivy Gladys Parsons. 


did his own slaughtering. We had a 
very happy family life. My parents were 
Baptists and were very active in their 
church. I remember that many evenings 
were spent around the piano at home 
singing and playing the piano we all 
enjoyed, Father died when I was twelve 
years old. I continued in school until I 
was thirteen, then I went to a lady’s 
home to help her tend the children. 


A few months after my father’s death, 
my mother met a man by the name of 
R. Charles Dunn. He was very interested 
in Mormonism, and it was through him 
that our family joined the Church. The 
people who were our friends seemed to 
have changed over night when Mother 
joined the Church and talked about 
selling our furniture and going to 
America. The Baptist minister spent 


many days trying to show mother that 
this church wasn’t true. One day while 
mother was in the kitchen she heard a 
voice. It said, “This is the true church.” 
She said she never doubted after that. 
One day one of the members of the 
Baptist Church who was well to do 
offered to take me and give me a home 
if I would leave Mother and not go to 
America. Mother joined the Church May 
10, 1908. I was baptized October 21, 

1908, and the rest of the family subse- 
quently joined the same year.” Ivy, my 
grandmother, came to Salt Lake City 
in 1909 and lived in the Avenues. 


In 1910, at sixteen, she attended a 
nursing and obstetrical course taught 
by Dr. Ellis R. Shipp, the second 
female doctor in Utah and a pioneer 
in progressive health care. Ellis Shipp 
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advocated fresh air, good food, clothing 
' with no corsets, proper correlation of 

| mind and body, and abstinence from 

| tobacco and liquor. This one year course 
| "for $50.00 tuition was taught at Dr. 

- Shipp’s home with two six-month terms 
of five lessons per week in subjects such 
as cooking for invalids, drugs and 
solutions, hydrotherapy and contagious 
diseases. Clinical practice was at W.G. 
Grove’s LDS Hospital. 


After the course, graduation with cer- 
tification was awarded to those who 
passed a rigorous exam given by the 
Salt Lake Board of Health. Dr. Shipp 
addressed this class of 1911 by stating, 


“After many months of theoretical and 
practical instruction, these ladies have 
passed a most successful examination 
and have now gone to their various 
fields of usefulness hoping to dispense 
health and happiness to those requiring 
skillful and efficient service. The 
importance of this knowledge can 
scarcely be over-estimated, educational 
to the wife, the daughter, as well as 
to those wishing to make nursing a 
professional career.” 


Ivy’s professional nursing experience 
began in Dr. John E. Morton’s 
Kaysville Hospital where she cared for 
many patients with conditions including 
goiters, diabetes, exema, cancer, and 
appendicitis. She assisted with obstetrics 
and general surgery. In addition to 
providing nursing care, Ivy also did 
housekeeping, scrubbing floors, changing 
dressings, preparing special diets, and 
caring for newborn infants and their 
mothers. Recovery from a ruptured 
appendix, if the patient did recover, 
might require up to six weeks of hos- 
pitalization with $10.00 for surgery 
including the anesthesiologist and 
pathological report and $3.00 a day for 
a hospital room. This doesn’t sound like 
much compared to modern standards, 
but with the average wage earner 
making less than $2.00 a day, this was 
expensive. Some of Dr. Morton’s bills 
were paid with potatoes and tomatoes. 
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Ivy remembers, “I took care of a six- 
year-old boy, Tommy Tingey, who was 
very sick with a ruptured appendix. I 
met the boy’s uncle, Wesley Earl Tingey, 
when he came to visit and we got to 
know each other during the long hours 
of this illness. Sadly, the boy died.” 


Wesley married Ivy in 1914. She was a 
city girl and Wesley was a farmer from 
Centerville. When they asked his 
mother, Alzina for her blessing, she 
said, “You have a lovely woman but 
she won't know how to be a farmer’s 
wife. She doesn’t know how to butcher 
a pig.” Although Ivy stopped practicing 
nursing to raise twelve children and 
two step-children, her nursing skills 
helped her mother-in-law and many 
others in her family and community. 
Ivy had a strong testimony of the gospel 
of Jesus Chist throughout her life. 


My mother, Olive Tingey, was born in 
1927. Growing up on the Centerville 
farm, she showed a natural instinct 
for nursing, bandaging, and caring 
for injured animals. She was also 
touched by her mother’s skills and 
confidence in caring for ill family 
members and decided to become a 
nurse herself. To pursue this, Olive 
began study in the U.S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps program at the University of 
Utah in 1945. This education was far 
more formal and extensive than her 
mother had received. The Cadet pro- 
gram required two quarters of class- 
room study followed by clinical work 
at LDS Hospital. The course lasted three 
years, a long time for an 18 year-old. 
“Our starting class of 120 carried 21 
credit hours of classes. We lived in 
Carlson Hall under rigid military rules 
with curfews at 8:00 PM school nights, 
10:00 pM Fridays, and midnight on 
Saturdays. We did little else but study, 
attend school, and work.” Training in 
the Corps was free but worth $125.00 
room and board, $50.00 for tuition and 
$25.00 for books for two quarters. The 
three year program including summers, 
would total about $1200.00. 


Half of the cadet nurses failed or quit 
after the first quarter. The second year 
of training was just as rigid. Olive 
remembered, “We worked six days a 
week, taking an early bus to the hospital 
to work from 7:00 to 11.00 AM. We took 
classes from 1:00 to 3:00 PM and worked 
again from 7:00 to 11:00 PM. 


The starched white cap, a symbol of 
nursing, was awarded after nine months 
of training. After three years 39 of the 
120 original cadets earned the black 
velvet stripe of a registered nurse on 
their caps. Olive said of her experience, 
“This is where I truly learned to rely on 
the Lord as I was only 19 years old and 
did not have, the knowledge, skills or 
maturity to have such responsibilities.” 


Olive met her future husband while on 
duty at the hospital. As she and her 
roommate walked down the hall, a 
blond Army Air Corps captain walked 
the other way. Olive took a good look 
at him and said, “I’m going to marry 
that man.” They followed him into 
Room 429 where his father lay with a 
stroke. Olive asked the head nurse to 
be assigned to the room. She agreed but 
said, “I'll bet you a dollar you can’t get 
a date in a week.” She won the dollar 
when he asked her out that evening. 


Olive’s graduation ceremony was held 
in Kingsbury Hall and each nurse 
received a dozen red roses and a 
diploma. On June 30 two weeks after 
graduation, she married the captain, 
Frank Louis Nilsen. Olive worked as a 
scrub or charge nurse in surgery and 
later in the Newborn Nursery at LDS 
Hospital until 1953. She left nursing to 
raise a family of five children. She 
returned to full-time work in surgery 
in 1970. Olive remained very active in 
the LDS Church and held many church 
leadership positions in her lifetime. 


I was born in 1949, and also developed 
an early desire to become a nurse. At 
age sixteen, I got a job as an assistant 
to Dr. Robert Hall, an obstetrician in 
Salt Lake City and learned to scrub and 
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autoclave instruments, help in the 
examination room, schedule appoint- 
ments, and give injections — which 
frightened me more than the patients. 
I had the rare opportunity to accompany 
Dr. Hall and assist with a home delivery. 
After witnessing the miracle of birth it 
was my heart’s desire to one day be 
involved in obstetrical nursing. This goal 
was delayed while I raised six children. 
(I broke family tradition by not meeting 
my first husband at the hospital.) 
However, I did encounter my second 
husband, Kenton Knorr, an acquaintance 
of 30 years, while caring for his termi- 
nally ill first wife at LDS Hospital. 


After my divorce, I began my nursing 
education at age 40. I soon found that 
nursing education had changed dramat- 
ically since Olive and Ivy had studied. 
I was amazed that the training and 
doctor-nurse relations no longer followed 
the stiff, authoritarian military style 
that I had heard about from my mother. 
Nursing school hours had shortened 
significantly and a student was never 
left giving patient care without support 
from registered nurses. It was very 
difficult returning to school after twenty 
years. I prayed daily for the Lord to be 
with me in this endeavor. Homework 
was the focus of my life, and I lived at 
home, not in a nurse’s dormitory. My 
combined training programs lasted four 
years, including some part-time study. 


Tuition was about $400.00 a quarter, 
with books another $250.00, totaling 
approximately $8,000.00. Educational 
expenses were supplemented by grants 
and taking advantage of Intermountain 
Health Care’s Outreach Program 
through which my employer, LDS 
Hospital, paid a portion of these expenses. 


While Ivy and Olive had only one way 
available to become nurses, I had many 
possible paths to reach this goal. Two 
common approaches included attending 
a four-year registered nurse program 
or a two-year associate degree program, 
obtaining a bachelor’s degree. However, 
due to my circumstances, I began a 
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licensed practical nurse course and 
began work as an LPN while continuing 
my training toward my goal of being 
a registered nurse. While continuing my 
education, I worked for five years in a 
surgical unit and graduated from Weber 
State University with a B.S.N. degree in 
1995 through an Intermountain Health 
Care outreach program. I was in the 
last graduating class of that program. 


I had the opportunity to specialize in 
care of surgical patients including those 
receiving transplants and those with 
severe traumatic injuries. Advanced 
treatments included giving powerful 
drugs and antibiotics that were 
unknown to my mother and grand- 
mother. I provided intravenous therapy 
that only two decades before would 
have kept a patient in an intensive care 
unit. Despite a busy schedule and 
increasing patient load, I’ve learned it’s 
still important to take the time to listen 
and to let patients know you care. I have 
recently transferred to the Maternal 
Newborn unit at LDS Hospital. 


There are many differences and at the 
same time, many similarities in the lives 
and work of these three nurses. Each 
pursued the highest level of education 
available, cared for surgical patients 
first, and then changed to maternity 
nursing. Each met her husband at the 
hospital. Each had a strong reliance upon 
the Lord to help her in her profession. 
However, the strongest theme for all 
three women is their desire to care for 
their patients and to help them recover 
as completely as possible. They followed 
Florence Nightingale’s philosophy: 
Nursing should put the patient in the 
best condition for Nature to heal him! 


Kathleen Kaufman and Dianne Knorr live in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


EXPONENT II: 


When the changing of the editorial guard 
occurred in Fall 1997, Jan Shipps was invited 
to Cambridge to speak to the outgoing and 
incoming editorial teams. What follows 

here is an abbreviated version of that talk. 


Introduction — Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 


Jan Shipps is a very highly respected 
professor of history and religious 
studies. Trained as a historian, she began 
at Utah State University during a 
nine-month period when her husband 
was a librarian and scholar there. She’d 
had two years of college and decided 
to finish, which she did in nine months. 
She got her master’s in nine months. In 
1960 she’d had only two years of college, 
and by 1965 she had her Ph.D. Then she 
got a job at Indiana University-Purdue 
University in Indianapolis. She tells me 
that’s when she got her real education— 
as she read and taught and researched. 


Jan is best known to Mormon-connected 
people for her very important and 
path-breaking book, Mormonism: The 
Story of a New Religious Tradition. I once 
heard her described at a history meeting 
as the den mother of Mormon history. 
She smiled. I think of her as both an 
intellectual and spiritual light of 
Mormon history. 


Thanks, Laurel. Actually, I go so far back 
that my being the “den mother of 
Mormon history” was quite something. 
There are several reasons for this. For 
one thing, when I came along practically 
no women were doing LDS history. By 
the mid-1960s, Fawn Brodie had 
stopped doing Mormon history and 
Juanita Brooks had already published 
her great works, so that nebulous space 
I call the Mormon history universe was 
almost entirely populated by men. As a 
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MORMONISM’S STEALTH ALTERNATIVE 


result, my entering and becoming a part 
of that space created a situation that was 
pretty strange. And not simply for me. 
My presence meant that the historians 
inhabiting this very masculine scholarly 
arena were confronted by a female in 
their ranks who, even if she was married 
and the mother of a teen-aged son, 
also had some pretty un-Mormon 
experiences (such as playing piano in 
a bar, caring for delinquent kids ina 
transitional urban neighborhood, and 
working at the Kinsey Institute for Sex 
Research). As you may imagine, the 
overwhelmingly male cohort of LDS 
historians in those days didn’t exactly 
know how to respond to me. Some 
still don’t. But not simply because I am 
a woman. 


Women — Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, 
Carol Cornwall Madsen, Jill Mulvay Derr, 
Lavina Fielding Anderson, and a host 
of others have long since established a 
place for women in the LDS historical 
community. What was really different 
about me was not so much my gender 
as my Gentile-ness, my being “in the 
Mormon world but not of it.” Moreover, 
that’s the way things still stand. I have 
been a sojourner in the Promised Land 
for 40 years, but I’m still Methodist, still 
a Gentile. What many Latter-day Saints — 
some within the LDS historical com- 
munity and some outside it—fail to 
comprehend is how I’ve managed this 
while continuing all the while to study, 
observe, and write about Mormonism. 


I came here, however, not to talk about 
me and my place in Mormon history. I 
came to talk about Exponent II and 
Mormon history. I’ve concluded that 
the best way to describe the place of 
Exponent II in Mormon history is by 
looking at it as “Mormonism’s Stealth 
Alternative.” What I mean by this and 
what I think are the advantages and 
disadvantages of being a stealth alter- 
native is one subject of these reflections. 
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Jan Shipps presents her speech to a 
group of Exponent supporters on 
October 9, 1997. 


The other is the continuity with and 
differences in the nineteenth century 
Woman’s Exponent and Exponent II, 
with particular emphasis on how the 
differences are connected to change in 
the LDS Church. 


Just to be clear what being a “stealth 
alternative” involves, I will start by 
reminding you that the Air Force has 
a plane that is supposed to be able to 
operate without ever showing up on 
radar screens. Unlike some of the Saints 
who write for Dialogue and Sunstone, 
those who write for Exponent II have 
rarely, if ever, been called in by the 
Church authorities who preside over 
them and asked to answer questions 
about what they have published. In 
addition, despite a sometimes straight- 
forward expression of feminist sentiment 
and obvious concern with such sensitive 
issues as abortion and what it means to 
have a gay or lesbian son, daughter, 
sibling, or spouse, Exponent II has, as far 
as I know, never been identified as one 
of the “alternative voices” to which 
Latter-day Saints are supposed to pay no 
attention. An inquiry into why this is the 
case will help to situate this remarkable 


periodical in Mormonism today, as 
well as locating it in LDS history. 


I 


History operates simultaneously at three 
different levels. Because history includes 
everything that has ever happened, 
everything that has ever been said or 
done, the first level is all-encompassing. 
At a second level, the evidence of the 
past that is left behind is also history. 
This level is of particular interest here 
because, until recently — especially since 
women started writing history — most 
people thought that historical evidence 
was mainly, if not entirely, found in the 
written record. This assumption is no 
longer adhered to. We are now aware 
that in addition to written sources, 
artifacts (like quilts, dishes, pots and 
pans, and so on), pictures, videotapes, 
recordings, and all sorts of other things 
also testify to what happened. Quite 
as much as the written record, these 
are tracks that people leave as they 
move forward through time. In the 
case of the Latter-day Saints, all kinds 
of data—from copies of the Book of 
Mormon to official documents, to 
diaries, to pictures, to clothing, to the 
configuration of houses, and much, 
much more—adds to the ongoingness 
of LDS reality, providing proof of 
Mormonism’s having been present in 
space and time. 


At a third level, is the conscious 
reconstruction in which historians — 
whether they have professional training 
or not—have made use of existing 
evidence to revisit an earlier time and 
place in order to reassemble the story 
of what being there was like and what 
happened back then. Whether they are 
aware of it or not, what those who 
engage in this kind of historical activity 
are doing is attempting to recreate the 
past. The problem they face is that the 
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past is an unknown country that is very 
hard to find. 


At the first level, Mormon history is 
everything that ever happened to the 
people who came to know themselves 
as Latter-day Saints, plus everything they 
said and did. In addition, Mormon 
history includes everything that 
happened to the people who came into 
contact with the Saints and everything 
those people said and did. Only the 
widest net imaginable can encompass 
all this because this huge net must 
capture nothing more nor less than the 
Mormon past. But if it takes imagination 
to conceive of the immensity of history 
at this first level, it is important to keep 
in mind that the LDS past is not itself 
imaginary. It happened; it is an empirical 
reality that occurred in space (upstate 
New York, Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, the 
inter-mountain West, and elsewhere) 
and time (from the 1820s forward). The 
way we know it happened is that as 
they moved on the Saints left tangible 
evidence behind. 


Although multiple efforts to reconstruct 
the LDS past from this evidence some- 
times suggest that multiple Mormonisms 
existed, the truly enormous body of 
evidence the Saints left behind points 
finally to only one Mormon past. But so 
much unquestionably legitimate evi- 
dence exists that it is virtually impossible 
for a single historian to examine it all. 
Even if it could all be examined, it is 
simply inconceivable that all of it could 
be included in any account of the LDS 
past. Besides that, folks will inevitably 
try to make sense of historical evidence 
from their own perspectives, engaging 
in interpretation as they make decisions 
about the meaning and significance of 
what they are examining. The 
inescapable effect is that the number 
of variations in accounts of the Mormon 
past is absolutely infinite. Everyone who 
uses the existing evidence of what 
happened to reconstruct the LDS past 
is, in fact, making an argument about 
the nature of that past. 
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Narrowing the focus to look at the 
history of the Woman’s Exponent and 
Exponent II from these multiple levels, 
it becomes very clear that for 42 years, 
beginning in 1872, the original Woman’s 
Exponent, which was produced by and 
written for LDS women, reflects their 
experience. If the technology had been 
developed back then, this tabloid-sized 
periodical would have appeared more 
or less constantly on the Church’s radar 
screen. For reasons to be considered 
below, the same has not been true for 
Exponent II. But quite as much as the 
Woman’s Exponent, Exponent II reflects 
the experience of LDS sisters. It is, 
therefore, a part of the larger picture 
of Mormonism. 


At the second level, what was written 
in the pages of the Woman’s Exponent 
provides evidence of what being a 
Mormon woman was like in the second 
half of the nineteenth century; similarly, 
the content of Exponent II provides 
information about being an LDS woman 
in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century. Both periodicals are invaluable 
as historical resources, and history is 
bound to be written from them. 


For now, however, there remains to be 
history at that third level. Neither the 
Women’s Exponent nor Exponent II has 
received the sort of intense inspection 
that leads to a full-blown history. Of 
equal significance, the pages of neither 
publication have been filled with 
reconstructions of the past of LDS 
men and women. 


I 


What was the original Woman’s Exponent 
and how did it figure in the experience 
of late nineteenth-and early twentieth- 
century Saints? In attempting to answer 
this question I am doing history at that 
third level. The evidence suggests to me 
that the original VVoman’s Exponent may 
be seen as an effort made by Mormon 
women to identify themselves apart 
from the whole of Mormonism. The 


very existence of such a publication 
suggests that LDS women were making 
an effort to find a separate place for 
themselves within the Mormon culture 
as it was structuring itself into an 
extremely hierarchical system. 


In many ways the Woman’s Exponent and 
Exponent II are quite different, yet they 
are alike in that both came into existence 
at points in time when feminist currents 
were stirring in the larger culture. But if 
they have that in common, Mormonism 
itself was very different when these two 
periodicals came into existence. When 
the Woman’s Exponent was established 
in 1872, the Church was under pressure 
about the legitimacy of plural marriage 
as acceptable to women as well as men. 
As a result, the Church needed to prove 
that despite plural marriage, Mormon 
women were self-reliant, self-respecting, 
self-sufficient, and unconstrained. The 
Woman’s Exponent was a powerful 
exhibit, showing the world that the 
women of Mormonism were indepen- 
dent thinkers. In the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, it served 
the Church’s purposes for Mormon 
women to be feminists. But once the 
promulgation of the Manifesto had 
worked its magic, turning Mormonism 
into a movement that could be tolerated 
in American culture, role definition 
started to occur with a vengeance. This 
process had a direct impact on the 
Woman's Exponent, which expired in 1914. 
From my perspective, one reason the 
right to preside was so firmly settled 
on LDS men is as a kind of recompense 
for fulfilling their priesthood roles 
without payment. After all, in every 
Protestant institution, the men who 
served as religious leaders got paid 
for it. Being a minister was a job, an 
honorable profession. As LDS women 
were pushed back into the domestic 
sphere and shown Victorian wives and 
mothers to aspire to as models, LDS men 
were given authority to keep them 
content in a lay priesthood that served 
without recompense. (Whether I’m right 
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about that or not, what happened 
certainly turns on its head one 
part of the reigning historical 
interpretation concerning the 
- feminization of American 
Protestantism, which holds 
that the more ministers 
became paid leaders the 

more they had to answer to 
the female members of their 
congregations.) But, of course, 
my modified economic interpreta- 
tion of the ever more rigid role defi- 
nition in the LDS Church and in Mormon 
culture may be entirely wrong. 


In adjusting to the post-Manifesto 
situation and setting about learning to 
survive in American culture, the LDS 
Church was, to coin a word, “auxiliar- 
ized.” The institution’s auxiliaries (the 
Sunday School, the Mutual organizations, 
the Primary, the Women’s Relief Society) 
and its departments (missionary, 
genealogy, and so on) initially came into 
being as aids and helps to the priesthood. 
While the hierarchical structure of the 
priesthood remained intact in the early 
twentieth century, the auxiliaries gained 
so much strength—in some cases virtual 
sovereignty — that they seemed almost 
as strong as the priesthood itself. 


In the early years of the century, the 
auxiliaries essentially stood on their own. 
Each had its own authority hierarchy 
that started at the ward level and moved 
up through the stake to the Council of 
the Twelve, where a specific apostle was 
assigned to preside over it. The various 
auxiliaries raised their own money and 
produced their own materials. (This is 
of particular importance to the story of 
periodicals written by and for Mormon 
women since, in the year following the 
suspension of the Woman’s Exponent, 
publication of the Relief Society Magazine, 
an official organ of the Women’s Relief 
Society, was initiated.) 


The auxiliaries even stood physically 
apart from each other. The Relief 
Society Building housed the Relief 
Society; the Primary offices were 
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Jan Shipps, Jenny Atkinson and Sue 
Booth Forbes discuss Jan’s speech. 


somewhere else; the Sunday School 
had separate offices, and so on. By the 
1940s the Church was renting offices 
all over Salt Lake City for its auxiliaries. 
With no instant communication other 
than the telephone, their officers and 
auxiliary staffs developed a high degree 
of independence. The general presi- 
dencies of the auxiliaries would often 
consult with each other, but the real 
negotiations and jockeying for resources 
took place in the Council of the Twelve, 
which operated as a sort of federation in 
which each member represented an 
auxiliary or department. 


Structurally, this way of operating was 
very unhandy as it required what was 
sometimes referred to as the “stick 
method” of reporting. Requests had to 
originate at the local level, go up through 
the authority chain to the top, and return 
back through the same chain to the 
local level. To say the least, this was a 
convoluted system, especially when 
two departments were responsible for 
different parts of a single task (like 
acquiring land for and constructing 
buildings) or when two auxiliaries 
wanted to cooperate at the local level. 
But this system had a certain advantage 
for some, shall we say, idiosyncratic 
Saints who were uncomfortable with 
(or simply did not like) their bishops 
or stake presidents. Without formally 


rejecting priesthood authority, they could 
seek out and develop relationships with 

authority figures whose claim to 
spiritual jurisdiction rested on 
their being auxiliary “file leaders.” 

As the emphasis on individu 
alism that became rampant in 
the larger culture reached 
Mormonism, this complicated 
church structure often provided 

needed emotional “space,” 
while allowing Saints to remain 
active and maintain their connection 
to the institution. 


The “auxiliarized Church” allowed 
space for Mormon women who, to put 
it bluntly, often did an end run around 
the chain of authority at the Church’s 
highest level. It was not at all unusual 
for members of the general boards of 
the Relief Society or the Primary to gain 
both permissions for action and access 
to resources through their personal 
friendships with members of the Church 
hierarchy. When Belle Spafford was 
Relief Society President, however, what 
had been ad hoc became regularized 
as Sister Spafford specified a procedure 
through which problems had to be 
brought to the attention of the Relief 
Society leadership. There they were 
“carefully and prayerfully” considered 
before recommendations were presented 
to the priesthood leadership. Whatever 
counsel the priesthood presidency gave 
would be accepted without question, 
but, according to President Spafford’s 
oral history, more often than not that 
counsel was assent to the sisters’ rec- 
ommendations. What this meant was 
that even though the Victorian model 
prevailed in the individual lives of LDS 
women, because the Relief Society 
functioned, in Sister Spafford’s words, 
as “a companion to the priesthood in 
building the kingdom,” Mormon sisters 
had a large measure of organizational 
independence. While individual and 
organizational independence are by no 
means the same, both functioned to give 
LDS women a sense of being something 
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more than appendages to the priesthood, 
merely ancillary to a male church. 


Post-World War II Church growth 
spelled a death knell to this federated 
form of church organization. The symbol 
of the change is the 26-story Church 
Office Building, which towers over 
Temple Square. Originally conceived 
by President George Albert Smith and 
Apostle (later President) Joseph Fielding 
Smith as a repository that would house 
enough filing cabinets to hold all the 
3” x 5” cards needed to contain the 
Church’s membership and genealogy 
records, this structure is now home to 
the LDS Church bureaucracy. And 
thereby hangs a tale. 


In the two decades following the end of 
World War II, the uncorrelated system 
virtually disintegrated and was gradually 
replaced by a true bureaucracy, a 
division of the institution whose per- 
sonnel works for and is paid by the LDS 
Church. At about the same time, the 
activities of the auxiliaries and depart- 
ments were harmonized in a more 
rational fashion that allowed for the 
management not only of the growth 


of the Church but its geographical 
expansion. Gradually, but quite definitely, 
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the First Presidency and Council of the 
Twelve dispensed with the older pattern 
of federated leadership and started 
exercising oversight by operating as 
an ecclesiastical board of directors. 
These changes had consequences all 
down the line, eventuating in the system 
Church members now know as “cor- 
relation.” Correlation started as a 
means of managing published materials. 
As long as the several auxiliaries and 
the priesthood had produced materials 
independently, no one had been in 
charge. The young men, for example, 
were confronted with the same lessons 
again and again and again, in priest- 
hood classes, M.I.A. lessons, and during 
missionary training. In addition, without 
some general oversight, young Saints 
were learning one thing in Sunday 
School, something slightly different in 
Primary, and, in some cases, material 
that brought in new and conflicting 
interpretations in Mutual. Thus, in the 
beginning, the purpose of correlation 
was not censorship so much as an effort 
to bring some order into the material 
produced by the Church. Nevertheless, 
correlation had a direct bearing on the 
founding of Exponent II since one of its 
early effects was that the auxiliaries lost 
control of their magazines. The Juvenile 
Instructor, the official organ of the 
Sunday School, the Improvement Era, the 
official organ of the Mutual Improvement 
Associations, and the Relief Society 
Magazine were replaced by the New 
Era and the Ensign, magazines whose 
professional staffs were part of the LDS 
Church bureaucracy. 


A nearly simultaneous development 
was the reorganization of the way the 
Church operated. The older pattern of 
auxiliary and departmental reporting 
(the stick method) was replaced by a 
rationalized and correlated system that 
made the auxiliaries responsible to the 
priesthood at the local level. No longer 
were the Church’s auxiliaries permitted 
to have their own publications, nor were 
they permitted to raise their own funds. 


As a result, the Relief Society lost its 
independence and, in the process, its 
understanding of itself as “a companion 
to the priesthood in the building of 
the kingdom.” 


In taking away the independence of the 
Relief Society at a time when the Church 
was placing incredible emphasis on the 
roles of of the sisters as wives and 
mothers to the exclusion of virtually 
everything else, the correlation process 
marginalized many women. I believe 
that this marginalization was probably 
inadvertent. Faced with the need for 
better organization, the Church lead- 
ership cadre hired experts in business 
organization, who advised organizing 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints like General Motors and other 
humongous companies. This is where 
the organizational patterns come from, 
so it is not surprising that those who 
were creating the organizational flow 
charts failed to recognize that the Relief 
Society might have been different from 
the other auxiliaries. 


I have talked with many sisters who 
were relieved to have the organization 
simplified because being a good Mormon 
woman had been defined as being 
someone who was always in a meeting, 
going to a meeting, coming from a 
meeting, or planning another meeting. 
But I am also aware that the process of 
correlation led to quiet complaint; that 
the flexibility that had characterized 
the auxiliarized Church was gone once 
everything was correlated. Correlation 
also put everything together, creating 
one line of hierarchy and one set of 
publications. Before long it seemed that 
there was only one way of being 
Mormon. And while this is not where 
the cookie-cutter pattern of creating 
Saints originated, it is surely where it 
was perfected. 


Il 


Just as the original Woman’s Exponent, 
came into existence when feminist 
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currents were stirring, so Exponent II 
began as feminism was again very much 
a part of American thinking. Most 
people recognize this and regard this 
periodical as a reflection of feminist 
sentiments in the LDS Church. But it is 
much more than that. It is no accident 
that Claudia Bushman, Laurel Ulrich, 
Nancy Dredge, Judy Dushku, and other 
Boston sisters began to work on this 
remarkable periodical in 1972, only a 
year after the death of the Relief Society 
Magazine. From the very first the articles 
betray a nostalgia for the Mormonism 
that was rapidly passing away, the 
Mormonism in which the Relief Society 
was not simply another auxiliary but 
a “companion” to the priesthood. 


In preparation for this lecture, I went 
back and read the first issue of 
Exponent II from cover to cover, and I 
sampled issues all across the chronolog- 
ical spectrum. There can be no doubt 
that this new publication was an effort 
to tie modern LDS women to their 
gospel foremothers. But there is also 
little doubt that it pointed to the past, 
using history to reveal what Mormonism 
once had been in order to alert both the 
sisters and the whole Church to the fact 
that Mormonism was changing and that 
something precious was being lost in 
the process. 


What was occurring in the Church in 
the 1970s put the institution in such flux 
that Mormonism, despite correlation, 
was almost as fluid as it had been in the 
early years. When the dust settled, 
however, and the Mormon intellectual 
community faced the necessity of living 
in a correlated Church, not only 
Exponent II, but Dialogue, the Journal of 
Mormon History, and Sunstone came 
into existence. To some extent, all of 
these independent publications have 
been using history ever since to reveal 
to today’s Latter-day Saints what the 
Mormon past was like. If you examine 
the pages of the other three periodicals, 
however, you will see that, for the most 
part, the historical articles tend to be the 
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form of history that is the result of an 
effort to reconstruct what happened. In 
other words, not only the history that is 
found in the Journal of Mormon History 
(which is a straightforward historical 
journal for professional historians), but 
also that in Dialogue and Sunstone is 
what I described above as history 
written at the third level. 


Because such history always involves 
interpretation, as well as the choice of 
what evidence to include and what to 
ignore, it is, finally, an argument about 
truth, about what the past was actually 
like. If the historians who write such 
articles come to conclusions that differ 
from orthodox understandings of LDS 
history, their conclusions appear ques- 
tionable —if not apostate—on the LDS 
radar screen. This means that the work 
of such writers will be collected and 
copied by the Church’s “Strengthening 
Church Members” Committee so that it 
can be passed on to the authors’ local 
priesthood leaders. And the publications 
in which the work appeared (or the 
symposia where such papers are read) 
get a reputation for being suspect, being 
“alternative voices” whose place in 
Mormonism is at the very least dubious. 


Exponent II also turned to history, but 
it did not do the same thing. It did not 
attempt reconstruction but simply 
revisited the past by reprinting articles 
published in the nineteenth century. 
Practically none of its articles — with the 
exception of this one— have made much 
effort to recreate what happened in the 
olden days. Rather than trying to get at 
the truth of the past, Exponent II has 
done history at level two, consistently 
adding to the body of evidence of what 
it is like to be a Mormon woman. 


I once asked a Mormon “intellectual” 
whether she read Exponent II. When she 
replied in the negative, I asked her why 
not. Her response was, “It’s interesting, 
but it’s more cathartic than analytic.” 
That answer gets to the heart of why 
Exponent II is Mormonism’s stealth 
alternative. The purpose of analysis is 


getting at the truth on the basis of 
evidence. What those who write for 
Exponent II do is tell stories about their 
families or their wards or their own 
experiences as LDS women. They are 
experiential accounts: whether an article 
is about having a gay family member, 
having an affair, or simply having fun, 
Exponent II articles rarely contain 
arguments. If they do, the arguments 
are subtle enough to be powerful 
without being threatening. What has 
been happening in these pages is not 
an effort to reconstruct the past. What 
those who write for Exponent II have 
been doing is history at the second 
level, adding to the evidence of what 
Mormonism is and has been and how 
it has been changing across the years. 


I will conclude by saying a bit more 
about the stealth business. The special 
skin that has protected this periodical 
and those who write for it is that even 
in Exponent II’s most liberal issues are 
few messages that say, “This is the way 
it was and, you brethren, you are just 
wrong about it.” In reviewing the content 
of Exponent II, what I discovered instead 
are direct and candid accounts of 
experience. They are of great value both 
to those who read them and, perhaps 
even more, to those who wrote them. 
What the Exponent II editors did is to 
add immeasurably to what Latter-day 
Saints in the future will be able to discern 
about what being a Mormon woman 
was like in the last quarter of the 
twentieth century. What those editors 
could say to the incoming editor and 
her board, and what I will say to them 
as well, is “Go, and do thou likewise.” 
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VOICE CELEBRATES TEN YEARS AT BYU 


Linda Wilkins delivered the following 
speech at the 10-year anniversary celebration 
of BYU’s VOICE: The Committee to 
Promote the Status of Women, which was 
held February 25, 1999, in the Wilkinson 
Center on BYU campus. Linda served as 
co-coordinator for VOICE during 1993- 
1994. VOICE has distinguished itself as a 
staying presence at BYU, continuing its 
tradition of weekly meetings along with 
devoted service activities and lively activism. 
VOICE became known for staging off- 
campus rallies that drew attention to violence 
against women (Take Back the Night), for 
delving into the community to host local 
exhibits of the nationwide Clothesline 
Project, and for organizing a protest 
regarding BYU’s speaker-approval policy 
in a year when Clarence Thomas visited the 
Law School and Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 
was infamously uninvited to speak at the 
BYU Women’s Conference. 


The 10-year celebration featured as speakers 
many instrumental members of VOICE 
including co-founder and former BYU 
student, Kristin Rushforth, and former 
VOICE advisor and BYU English professor 
(now at the University of New Mexico), 
Gail Houston. Along with the other past 
and current advisors and members of 
VOICE, these guests recounted the successes 
and growth of BYU's distinctly progressive 
and sometimes controversial club. 


I became involved with VOICE in the fall 
of 1993. A friend and I were walking 
through the Humanities building and 
noticed a flyer fora VOICE meeting that 
was just beginning. I was reluctant and 
apprehensive about going, but my friend 
was curious, so we went. The group of 
students, none of whom I knew, were 
choosing student coordinators to list on 
the club charter. They were looking for 
someone whom administrators and 
BYUSA leaders would feel comfortable 
working with and because I looked so 
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non-threatening, I was asked to take 
on the role. It sounded like such a 
simple thing — attend a few meetings, 
help coordinate some activities —a little 
like a family home evening group 
leader, so I accepted. I was flattered. I 
was Clueless. 


Shortly thereafter I began to understand 
the gravity of my decision. During the 
following weeks, I went to the library 
and the bookstore to read everything 
about women’s issues I could get my 
hands on. Feminism was a concept that 
I had just begun thinking about, and it 
gave a name to so many of the concerns 
and problems | had struggled with 
over the years: sexism. 


You know what happened next because 
it’s happening to you. I was misquoted 
in the paper. I was told, “No, you can’t 
do that” over and over by student 
leaders and administrators. I was flat- 
tened in a KSL radio confrontation with 
the leader of the Eagle Forum. My bishop 
interrogated me about VOICE. A school 
administrator interrogated me about 
my personal worthiness. Mormons 
in different parts of the country sent 
me scolding letters. The president of 
the right-wing Dittoheads on campus, 
repeatedly misrepresented our actions 
to the BYU community and beyond. 


Recently, as I was going through some 
of the articles and letters I kept from 
those years with VOICE, I felt tempted 
to summarize my experience by just 
saying that I repeatedly felt beaten down. 
At the time, I just kept thinking that 
explaining our motives a little better 
would eliminate most of the opposition. 
I remember one meeting in which the 
Dean of Students told us that we 
couldn’t have our “Take Back the 
Night” march on campus because it 
would set a precedent. We had also 
just been told by city police that w 


e couldn’t march on city streets because 
of noise ordinances. A fellow coordina- 
tor who had worked long and hard 
to organize “Take Back the Night” 
began to cry in frustration. (Not a good 
tactic, by the way.) That was the first 
time, but not the last, that the opposi- 
tion we experienced led to tears. 


I left for Boston in 1994 feeling defeated 
and profoundly misunderstood. So 
much of my struggle was a result of my 
inability to understand what I was up 
against. I guess it shouldn’t be surprising 
that BYU stages a yearly march to protest 
racism but won’t allow a march to 
oppose violence against women. Don’t 
assume that reasoning with people 
will help them view you as anything 
but the enemy. Get all promises in 
writing before making plans based on 
them. Resist being victims. Find creative 
ways to work around the opposition 
that tries to impede much of what 
you do. And don’t take personal 
attacks personally. 


The existence of VOICE is vital to this 
community and important to Mormon 
women everywhere. I can’t tell you what 
it was like to be in Boston and have the 
Exponent II women ask me countless 
questions about VOICE and thank me 
for my involvement. After a while, they 
started filling me in on VOICE events 
I wasn’t even aware of because they 
have a stake in what VOICE does. They 
were the reason I returned to BYU and 
to VOICE several months later, more 
aware and more hopeful. And they’re 
not alone. Several years ago, at the 
country club here in town, Gail Houston 
and I spoke to the Algie Ballif Forum; 
they were so grateful that a group of 
feminists were promoting the status of 
women at BYU. So many adult women 
in the Church today are concerned about 
upcoming generations of Mormon 
women, and VOICE is their ray of hope. 
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A large community of women all over 
the country is cheering you on. 


VOICE is strongly needed on BYU’s 
campus. BYU leadership is acutely 
aware of VOICE’s presence. Imagine, 
for example, a meeting in which BYU 
administrators are discussing curricu- 
lum. A man complains that his daugh- 
ters are growing up with no domestic 
skills. How will the daughters of Zion 
fulfill their roles without proper training? 
The man suggests that BYU require a 
homemaking skills class for all female 
students. Another man brings up VOICE. 
The possibility of a PR nightmare is 
mentioned, and the topic is laid to rest. 
If administrators make a decision that 
negatively affects women, they know the 
world will hear about it through VOICE. 


BYU students need VOICE too. Because 
of stiffer admission requirements, 
students at BYU are smarter, more 
ambitious, and more willing to adhere 
to a strict set of policies regarding their 
behavior than ever before. Many of 
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these students will be influential in the 
Church in the near future, even if it’s 
only at a local level. Some of us will 
be, too, I hope. But some of these future 
leaders are operating under the 
assumption that to defend their faith 
they must oppose feminism. A big part 
of VOICE’s role has always been to 
dispel the evil rumors about feminists, 
and I think it’s an important one. Raising 
awareness here is difficult but vital, 
and it has the potential to affect so 
many people. Don’t be discouraged 
by the voices raised against you. You 
never know when someone is listening 
and thinking. Even if people don’t 
grab onto the whole set of feminist 
ideals, every bit of exposure helps. 
Students at BYU need to know that the 
gospel of Jesus Christ requires the fair 
and equal treatment of women. You need 
to keep telling them that and that it 
doesn’t mean praising women for their 
service to the priesthood holders in 
their lives. Good feminism should be 
a part of good Mormonism. We know 


After the Trumpet 


after the trumpet, 

a call to arms 

and hands and hearts, 

a stirring in the secret marrow, 
flesh cleaving to joints and sinews, 
as earth cleaves asunder— 


after the trumpet, 

a whirlwind 

of atoms and light and power, 

a burgeoning of ideas, 
memories renewing their march, 
as air erupts— 


after the trumpet, 

I’ll search you out, 

and call your name; 

I’Il take you by the hand, 
and walk with you 
through a world on fire. 


Addie LaCoe 


that; others need to know it. 


My own husband was very conservative 
while at this university. He is a good 
example of how people do change their 
minds. Bill was the one who got mad 
last Sunday when he saw the list of 
speakers for our upcoming Stake 
Women’s Conference and discovered 
that six of the eight were men. To be 
honest, I hadn’t even noticed until he 
pointed it out. 


In the past ten years, people in VOICE 
shared ideas that have shaped my 
thinking and continue to influence 
how I live my life. I think I came to 
the realization that God does regard 
his daughters as highly as he regards 
his sons while a member of VOICE. 
It’s strange and sad that that question 
would have ever entered my mind, 
but it emphasizes the importance of 
this cause. Being inolved with VOICE 
is something that you can be proud of 
for the rest of your life. Iam. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Oh, the new size will be good. I was 
thinking about that as I read it in the 
bathtub last night. 

Lynda Avery — Massena, New York 


I heartily applaud your decision to switch 
to a more conventional format, just as I 
applauded the decision to use more 
durable paper. 

Lavina Fielding Anderson — Salt Lake City, Utah 


Please do not change your format. There 
is something unique and strictly Exponent II 
with the size that it is. Tell your subscribers 
that if they want to read it in the bathtub, to 
fold it. | would hate to see the publication 
look like all others. 

John Cox — Allenton, Wisconsin 


Visit our attic! We’re selling back 
issues of Exponent II. You can buy an 
almost complete set for $100.00. 
Contact us if you are interested in the 
cost of a particular set of issues. 


Editor responds: 

Thanks for your message. Sorry to hear 
that you don’t like the idea of a smaller 
size. If it were only for bathtub ease, we 
wouldn’t change, and it was a difficult 
decision, but copying, storing, mailing, 
etc. all seem to be problems. In addition, 
most bookstores won’t stock something 
that’s not more of a standard size. Hope 
you keep reading. 


John Cox responds: 

Maybe | am just a traditionalist. I don’t 
make changes easily. I suppose that I will 
have to go along with the flow: change 
your size. Id still read it even if it were 
on a piece of paper the size of a match- 
book cover. 


Thank You 


Contributors: Alice C. Young, Karen 
Rosenbaum, Nancy Dredge, Sylvia 
Russell, Kris Haglund 


Friends: Kimberly Carlile, Jeanne 
Bachman Paiz 


Gift-givers: Alan L. Smith, Janet 
Mayhew, Lynda Avery, Rayma Allred, 
Anne Wood, Marjorie M. Fisher, Belle 
Van Wagener, Elizabeth Glenn, Janna 
Daniels Haynie, Marilyn Devor, Marilyn 
D. White, Helen Smith, Leona Mattoni, 
Judith Curtis, Karen Rosenbaum, Jana 
Bouck Remy, Elaine J. Hughes 


Visit our new website address: 
http://sites.netscape.net/exponent2 
Sign our guest book and let us 
know what you'd like to see on 
the website. 


Coming soon—www.Exponent.org 
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